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interesting Case Series. 
PRESENTED TO THE SOUTHERN COUNTIES VETERINARY 
Society. 

A notable feature of the meeting of the Southern 
Counties Veterinary Society, which was held under 
the chairmanship of Mr. J. W. McIntosh (President), 
at the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 10 Red 
Lion Square, on Thursday, December 8th, was several 
cases of interest which were brought forward by 
Professor E. Brayley Reynolds, 0.B.E., and Mr. J. 
Willett for discussion by the members. 

Mr. J. WILLETT was first invited to address the 
meeting, and, in complying with the President’s 
invitation, he remarked that when Mr. McIntosh asked 
him if he would contribute something for that after- 
noon which might be a subject for debate, it occurred 
to him that the history of a few cases which were to 
him interesting and at the same time also uncommon 
might be serviceable in getting the views of other 
members of the society and induce them to come 
forward and relate their experiences. 

“‘ The first case,” Mr. Willett continued, “ was that 
of a brown pomeranian, aged about six months. 
It was treated for distemper, and although it was 
critically ill at one period, began to make strides 
towards recovery, when, one morning, I was informed 
that after his ‘stool’ he was passing oily liquid, 
and, although the appetite was good, he was losing 
condition. I found when the stool was set it had the 
appearance of having had candle grease dropped over 
it, and upon smelling the same gave an odour akin to 
butter. I prescribed tonics both mineral and vegetable, 
and ordered a meat diet and no fatty material of any 
kind, but the oily deposit did not abate. Finally, I 
consulted with Professor Wooldridge, and in spite of 
both of us, no improvement resulted. Eventually 
the animal was destroyed, and the post-mortem 
revealed a total absence of the pancreas. The 
question is, was the animal born without a pancreas, 
or what had caused its absorption ? 

Case No. 2 was a sable chow, male, aged 7 months. 
It had been noticed to be very lethargic for about a 
week, with a capricious appetite, periodically sick, with 


_ a tendency to constipation, and unthrifty in appear- 


ance. Alterations were being carried out in the house, 
with the usual accompaniment of builders and painters. 
It was thought by the owners that he had eaten some 
paint. When I first saw the patient I was fortunate 
in seeing one of his ‘ stools.’ and upon breaking it up 
found it composed of sand. After making further 
enquiries, the maid informed me that she had seen 
him eating dirt in the garden. He was very thirsty. 





Treatment.—-Oleaginous laxative, followed by 
stomachics and sedatives, light cereal diet, with 
beef extracts, barley water substituted for the ordinary 
drinking water. As a result the sickness stopped 
and motions improved, but his abdomen became 
disterided with fluid, so that it caused him discomfort 
to lie on his side, and upon palpation a distinct 
wave was seen. Later he could not rest for long 
in any position. I advised tapping, but as the 
owner was away, waited for her consent over the 
week-end. The dog was so restless on the Sunday 
that they put an antiphlogistin plaster over the 
abdomen,and upon visiting the patient on the following 
Tuesday I was informed what had been done. I 
found the pendulous abdomen had disappeared, and 
that there was no sign of fluid, and that he was much 
more cheerful. Later the dog developed heat- 
swelling of both wrist joints and the near hip, which 
still persists, otherwise his health is normal. One is 
bound to ask, “what became of the abdominal fluid 
in so short a time?’ Had it been a female the dis- 
appearance might have been explained more easily. 

My third case is that of a male chow, aged 15 
months. The animal had an argument with a motor 
car, from which he had retired second best. When I 
saw him I was informed he had been run over. I 
found no evidence of this upon examination, but I 
came to the conclusion that the car had taken a 
glancing shot at him and bruised his hip. 

Treatment.—Hot bath and a laxative. The follow- 
ing day he carried his leg, and as his bowels had not 
been relieved I gave an enema. This treatment was 
carried out for three days. He walked about up and 
down stairs and evinced no pain on manipulation of 
the leg, which he raised when urinating, but carried 
when running. At first I thought there was no 
serious injury, but later, on comparing the limbs, the 
injured one appeared shorter. I suspected dislocation 
of the hip, but in the absence of pain, could not be 
definite. A skiagraph was taken, when the femur 
was seen to be out of the acetabulum upwards and 
forwards, and there was also a fracture of the pelvis 
(not displaced) which extended to the lip of the cup 
of the acetabulum. I discussed this case also with 
Professor Wooldridge, and he advised me to let it 
alone. Last week I heard from the owner that the 
patient was using one leg as well as the other and 
showed no sign of lameness. 

The fourth case is that of a cavalry horse used for 
training recruits. 

HistoryUpon the command to ‘ return swords,’ 
the rider thought the point of his sword was in the 
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scabbard, but it was actually at the point of the hip, 
and upon driving it home the sword penetrated 
through, coming out below the buttock to the full 
extent. 

On my arrival the sword had been withdrawn, 
and I found the animal trembling and sweating 
profusely. Naturally the prognosis was guarded. 
The following day the animal was feeding. and 
although stiff, moved over in the stall. 

Result.—Uninterrupted recovery and back to duty 
in a fortnight. 

The last case is that of a bay thoroughbred mare, 
aged, found dead in the stable, on which I was 
instructed to make a post-mortem. 


History.-This animal was used for breeding 
purposes and had had some useful foals. The 


previous year, upon returning from the stud with 
foal at foot, she seemed rather unthrifty in condition, 
but, although nourishing her foal, impaired in herself. 
The foal developed * strangles,’ but the mother showed 
no symptoms. The following year the mare went 
again to the stud, returning with foal at foot, and 
having been covered by a noted horse. She looked 
lean in condition, but nourished her foal. Later, this 
foal also developed “‘strangles,” the mother showing 
no evidence of the disease. 

About a week before she was found dead she 
had a slight attack of colic, which quickly passed off 
—in fact, she was feeding well, and nothing was 
noticed wrong with her by the attendants before 
leaving on the night she died. 

Post-mortem.—When the abdomen was opened a 
condition of chronic peritonitis was seen. The bowels 
were adherent to the parietal peritoneum and covered 
with flocculent lymph. When they were forcibly 
drawn out from the abdomen the pelvic cavity 
contained a large quantity of pus, evidently the 
result of rupture of a considerable abscess. There 
is no doubt in my mind, taking into consideration her 
history and her two previous foals, that this mare 
was a carrier of strangles and able to infect without 
being suspected herself. 

Both from a clinical and pathological aspect this 
case is interesting, more especially as I have not seen 
in our veterinary literature any record as to how long 
an animal may suffer with the disease without showing 
clinical symptoms.” ; 


Discussion ON Mr: WILLETT’s CasgEs. 


The PRestpENT remarked that they had had five 
very interesting cases brought before them, three of 
them of the canine and two of the equine species, and 
he proposed to invite discussion on these before calling 
on Professor Brayley Reynolds. 

Mr. MacCorMack remarked that both the first two 
cases were very interesting. and with regard to the 
second it was, of course, impossible to say whether the 
plaster coating had caused the absorption of the fluid 
in the abdomen. With regard to the third case of 


the chow, he agreed that in a good many cases it was 
policy to leave them alone, although this might not 
sound very professional. 
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Mr. Samson asked Mr. Willett if he could tell the 
age of the third dog. 

Mr. WittettT: Fifteen months. 

Mr. Samson said he asked this because he very much 
questioned whether the pelvis would be united with 
bone material at that age, and consequently it would 
be more likely to get right. 

Mr. Stocock remarked that the experience he had 
had with fractures of both the pelvis and the femur 
in dogs went to show that the animals did as well 
left alone as when treated. In fact, he believed that 
with some sorts of treatment if they applied bandages 
and splints they often hampered recovery rather than 
otherwise. It was quite right that they should do 
something, but it was absolutely marvellous the 
recoveries dogs would make. They might get a dog 
which had been run over and in which the pelvis 
might be smashed or the femur broken, but if they 
left it alone and merely saw that it was kept fairly 
comfortable, he believed the animal would make a 
very fair recovery in time. In the case of horses 
or cows one did not hesitate to have the animal 
destroyed, but one would always hesitate to destroy 
a dog. 

Mr. WILD said Mr. Willett had queried in the first 
case whether there had been an absorption of the 
pancreas or whether the animal never had a pancreas. 
He should have thought that a post-mortem would have 
helped him a good deal to decide that, because, 
supposing the pancreas had become absorbed, he 
did not think the pancreatic duct would have been 
absorbed, and it would have been interesting to find 
out whether there was anything of that remaining. 

Professor ReyNoups, referring to the case of the 
chow with the fluid in the abdomen, remarked that it 
had occurred to him whether it might not have been 
a case of dropsy, but one could hardly think that, 
because it was unlikely it would have arisen so sud- 
denly and was still less likely to have disappeared so 
suddenly. It seemed to suggest to him that perhaps 
it had been a case of peritonitis, and that the fluid had 
come from some slight infection, and had subsided on 
recovery, for it was well known how quickly fluid from 
the abdominal cavity could be absorbed again. With 
regard to the case of the chow that had met with an 
accident, he agreed with those gentlemen who inclined 
towards a ‘‘ doing nothing” treatment. It was really 
extraordinary the repair that could take place. 
Personally, if the animal was a young one, he left it 
alone, but if it was an old one, he recommended its 
destruction, and this particularly applied to cats. 
To put the hind limbs in plaster was difficult, and 
splints and bandages were not only not effective in 
keeping the fractured ends in apposition, but by 
increasing the immobility of the lower part of the 
limb, and adding weight to it, actually increased the 
degree of movement at the seat of fracture. 

The case of the mare that had strangles was also 
an interesting one. From personal experience it 
appeared to him that the region of the vagina was a 
predilection seat for these strangles abscesses in brood 


mares. It was extraordinary the length of time 
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these conditions would exist, and the difficulty there 
seemed to be to get the abscesses to heal. 

Mr. RosBerts remarked that one of the points Mr. 
Willett’s paper had emphasised was the necessity for 
guarded prognosis. He also agreed with the 
previous speakers that in cases of the fracture of 
the femur and pelvis it was a good thing to do next 
to nothing. Cases of distended abdomen were 
fairly numerous in small animals, both cats and dogs, 
and he was not at all sure that there was fluid in the 
peritoneum. 

Professor WOOLDRIDGE said the case of the pom. 
mentioned by Mr. Willett was a most interesting 
one. There were one or two things they suspected 
in the course of their examination, but the interesting 
thing was that they were somewhere on the right 
track. With regard to the third case, of the chow, 
he agreed in the main with what was done. 
Personally, he had seen any number of cases where 
lameness had occurred as a result of a glancing blow, 
and the only treatment he found of any service in 
such cases was to put them in a small confined space 
where they could move about or lay down if they 
wished, and in the course of time the use of the muscles 
would gradually be restored. Although in many 
cases no good was done by putting the patient in 
plaster, there were some cases which did pay for it. 
He had in his mind the case of a Pekingese which was 
run over by a motor car. The hind-quarters were 
completely paralysed and the bones of the pelvis 
appeared to crush in the hands, and he advised 
destruction. The owner, however, hesitated, and on 
his telling her it was a 100 io 1 chance against recovery 
she decided to take it. He accordingly put the two 
hind-quarters in plaster, and that dog was now getting 
an excellent use of one of its hind legs, though the 
other was a “ swinger.” In this case the plaster did 
not fix any of the bone in position, but it only limited 
the movement of the broken pieces. In cases of 
fracture of the femur he did not think anything was 
of value unless it was some adhesive strapping, the 
object here again being to limit movement slightly. 
The case of the thoroughbred mare was one of con- 
siderable interest, and he should think in this case the 
mare was probably affected by abdominal strangles. 

Mr. ANGWIN mentioned that he had a case only 
recently at Larkhill Camp in which an officer, while 
tent-pegging, lost his hold of his lance, which ran into 
the pony below the stifle, and, missing the femoral 
artery, came out at the bottom of the symphisis 
pubis. That pony got perfectly well, but the 
astonishing thing was that the lance should have 
missed all the vital vessels. 

Mr. WILLETT, in replying to the discussion, remarked 
that he had been amply repaid by it for bringing the 
cases to their notice, and he thought if they could 
only have more of these cases brought forward, they 
would be quite as interesting, if not more so, to the 
members than ordinary papers. (Applause.) 

PROFFESSOR REYNOLDS’ CaSEs. 


Professor E. B. REYNoLDs, who was next called 
upon by the President to describe a few cases, said 
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that before introducing any subject for discussion he 
would like to associate himself, if, as a visitor, he 
might do so, with all that had been said in connection 
with the poor attendances at the meetings. The 
almost total lack of interest shown by the veterinary 
surgeons within the area of the Division was regret- 
table, and was very disheartening to those who tried to 
keep the Society going. He sympathised with the 
new President that the first meeting during his term 
of office should be so badly attended. He, too, for 
personal reasons, would have liked to have seen more 
members present. He was very pleased to accept 
Mr. MacIntosh’s invitation to introduce some subject 
for discussion, but he would have liked to have been 
paid for doing so by having it freely criticised. For 
it was by good discussions and healthy criticism that 
their knowledge was extended and refined. He had 
intended introducing a single subject for discussion, 
but, under the circumstances, he thought he could not 
do better than follow the example of the previous 
speaker and present to them one or two cases of 
interest, and to illustrate which he was fortunate 
enough to have photographs with him. 

The first case was an unusual one. To him it 
appeared to be one of luxation—if such a term were ap- 
plicable--of the mammary glands. The subject was a 
vanner brought to the out-patients’ clinique at the 
college for the first time last February, and again in 
November. It was ten years’ old, and in good general 
condition. The photographs would explain the size 
and position of the abnormalities more easily and 
better than he could. At the first examination he 
advised the owner to go on working the animal, 
which he did do. The owner brought it again, as 
he thought the enlargements were getting too 
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unsightly. As far as he could remember from his 
first examination, there was very little, if any, increase 
in their size. The mare was still in very good 
condition, and he again advised the owner to go on 
working it. 

It was apparent from the photograph that there was 
very considerable enlargement of the glands as well 
as displacement of them. A possible clue to the 
nature of this enlargement existed in the form of two 
or three definitely circumscribed growths situated 
under the skin in the mammary region, and ranging 
in size from a pigeon’s to a hen’s egg. They appeared 
to be similar in character to the commonly occurring 
fibromata in this region. He thought it possible that 
some such fibrous-like growths had invaded the 
mammary glands, and, owing to the great increase in 
weight, the glands had been dragged from their 
normal position. Then the abnormal and pendulous 
position had, by rendering circulation more difficult, 


tended to increase further their congestion and size. 


He pointed out that the outward and separated posi- 
tion of the enlargements was the only feasible position 
the mammary glands could assume on displacement 
in view of their normal suspension. Each mammary 
gland of the mare was suspended by a deep fascia which 
descended from the abdominal tunic in the middle 
line between the two glands, the two fascie being 
loosely connected in this position by areolar tissue. 
Each fascia then spread outwards over the under 
surface of the gland of its own side, turning up over 
the outer side of the gland to become lost in the 
inguinal region. 

The next case was that of a Great Dane suffering 
from a right inguinal hernia. When brought for 
examination the bitch was in very poor condition and 
appeared very dull and listless, and was off feed. 








There was a moderately firm swelling in the right 
inguinal region. This swelling extended backwards 
between the legs up to the right of the vulva (which 
was pushed to the left of the median plane) to a point 
about one inch above the level of its superior com- 
missure. There was very little variation in the 
diameter of this swelling throughout its whole length, 
and it was not at all pendulous in the inguinal region. 
There was a copious, coffee-coloured, purulent 
discharge from the genital passage. It had been 
thought that the bitch was suffering from some 
tumour formation, and an ulcerated condition of the 
vagina or uterus. Palpation showed that the swelling 
was directly continuous at its anterior extremity 
with the inguinal canal; and manipulation showed 
that it was reducible. Permission to operate having 
been given, a grain and a half of morphine was given 
hypodermically and the bitch subsequently anees- 
thetised with chloroform and ether (2 to 3). An 
incision about two inches long was made directly over 
the inguinal region, and the neck of the peritoneal sac, 
unopened, liberated from the surrounding tissues. By 
exerting careful traction upon the sac, aided by blunt 
dissection with a fore-finger, the remainder of the sac 
was freed from the posterior part of the swelling. The 
sac contained the uterine horns, which were con- 
siderably thickened and enlarged. After complete 
reduction of its contents. the sac was ligatured at the 
inguinal opening into the abdomen, and the free 
portion removed. Two sutures were placed across 
the inguinal opening, and the outer wound closed. 
Recovery was quite uninterrupted. The discharge 
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from the genital passage gradually lessened and finally 
ceased, and the bitch improved in general health and 
rapidly put on flesh. 

He had brought this case forward on account of its 
presenting somewhat unusual characters: the rather 
firm nature of the swelling, its comparative smallness 


in the inguinal region as compared with its whole | 


volume, and its extension backwards to a level above 
that of the vulva. It would be found that in all 
cases of inguinal hernia, even when the entire swelling 
was confined to the inguinal region, the peritoneal 
sac, after having being freed from the overlying skin, 


had a backward pouch-like projection, the extremity | 


of which was continued backwards by a cordiform 
connection to the perineal region. This attachment 
was in reality the extension of the round ligament 
of the uterus—the homologue of the gubernaculum 
testis in the male—which passed down through the 
inguinal canal backwards into the perineal region by 
the vulva. 

Professor Reynolds showed photographs of two 
other cases. He said he was prompted to show them 
because an unusual case of strangles had already been 
mentioned, and these cases, he considered, were 
atypical cases of strangles. To any who had had 
experience of ulcerative lymphangitis the cases would 
appear to be indistinguishable from that condition. 
Microscopical examination of material obtained from 
un uncontaminated lesion showed a streptococcic 
infection, and cultivation of some of the material 
gave a pure growth of ‘streptococci. This definitely 
differentiated the cases from ulcerative lymphangitis, 
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the causal organism of which was the small Preiz- 
Nocard bacillus. He had found it possible in these 
two cases, however, by careful macroscopical examina- 
tion to differentiate between the two conditions. 
Finally, the fact that the lesions in these cases of 
streptococcic infection healed rapidly was proof that 
they were not cases of ulcerative lymphangitis. The 
two cases occurred among a batch of horses the great 
majority of which were showing typical lesions of 
strangles, and since microscopical examination and 
cultivation showed & pure streptococcic infection, he 
thought one was justified in looking upon them as 
atypical cases of strangles. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Kine suggested that the excavations in cases of 
cutaneous strangles were quite distinct from what one 
saw in ulcerative lymphangitis. He also mentioned 
that the most successful method of treatment he had 
found was, directly the abscesses broke, to rub in 
a very finely powdered permanganate of zinc. He had 
also tried potassium with good results. 

Mr. BtoxsoMeE remarked that the case of the mis- 
placed mammary gland seemed to be absolutely 
unique, and he asked Professor Reynolds whether he 
had satisfied himself that it was the mammary 
gland? Would it have been possible to have made 
a microscopical examination to see if there was 
anything else there? With regard to the cases of 
strangles they appeared to be very similar to those 
cases of cellulitis with which some of them had to 
deal so extensively in France. It was, however, a very 
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rare thing to get an abscess bigger than the size, say, 
of a walnut. 

Mr: WILLETT, speaking with reference to the case 
of the supposed misplaced mammary gland, asked 
what was the ultimate destination of the animal ? 
He would also like to know whether there was any 
difference in the amount of pain evinced by the 
animals suffering from the two complaints. Judging 
from the photographs, the animals were standing well 
on their legs and were not experiencing any serious 
discomfort. 

Mr. ANGWIN gathered from what he had heard that 
day that cellulitis was not curable. His experience 
was that it would heal up, but they had to give it 
time, and again, they had to remember that it was 
very likely to recur. 

Professor REYNoLps: Then it isn’t cured. 

Professor WOOLDRIDGE said the case of cutaneous 
strangles was undoubtedly very interesting, but it was 
always difficult to differentiate between these different 
forms of dermatitis. In many cases the microscope 
was the only means by which differentiation could 
be made. Although it was possible to form a very 
good opinion in the majority of cases, here and there 
one would find cases errors in the diagnosis of which 
could only be avoided by the use of the microscope. 
The cases of epizootic lymphangitis which they had 
after the Boer war were an entirely different matter. 
With regard to the suggested misplaced mammary 
gland, he should hesitate to accept it as an authentic 
case. The fact that the teats were not misplaced 
led him to doubt if it was really this. With regard 
to the Great Dane bitch with hernia he had rather 
anticipated inguinal hernia. He had seen two cases 
previously, and curiously enough they were both in 
Great Danes. 

Mr. Roserts remarked that he had had a similar 
case with a very much smaller dog, a Pekinese. In 
these smaller animals, where the anus and the vulva 
were nearer together, the enlargement appeared to be 
much higher than in Professor Reynolds’ photograph, 
but he had always called it perineal hernia. He had 
referred earlier in the afternoon to the necessity of 
guarded prognosis, and he should like also to press 
home the importance of guarded surgery. The great 
thing was not to put the scalpel into these enlarge- 
ments until one found out what they really were. 

Mr. SLocock congratulated the Society on having 
such interesting cases brought before it. One could 
not have wished for a more profitable afternoon than 
they had had in listening to those cases. The case 
of the mammary glands in the mare was a very 
extraordinary one, and he felt sure Professor Reynolds 
would have operated on that mare if he had had the 
opportunity. He had never seen anything approach- 
ing it. With regard to the cellulitis and strangles 
cases he must confess that he had been educated by 
Professor Wooldridge that afternoon. He realised 
they might all produce lesions which it was difficult 
to distinguish one from the other, but why not bring 
in glanders also? He had seen a lot of glanders 


lesions which one might easily confuse with those of 
epizootic lymphangitis. | 
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Professor E. BRAYLEY REYNOLDs, in replying to 
the discussion, said that, in the case of the mare with 
the abnormal enlargements in the inguinal region, he 
had omitted to mention what was perhaps the most 
important factor which had led him to make the 
diagnosis he had, namely, that although the teats 
were still situated high up between the thighs about 
four inches from the median raphé, and pointing 
towards one another instead of downwards, no 
mammary gland tissue could be felt immediately 
connected to them. Microscopical examination of 
a section of the tissue composing the enlargements 
would settle the question conclusively. He did not 
operate upon the case, not because he thought there 
would be any difficulty in doing so, but because the 
owner was a poor man and could not afford to lose 
the services of the animal for the time that would 
elapse before recovery took place, and because he 
thought the mare was quite fit for work in the state 
she was. 

In reference to the remarks passed upon the strangles 
cases, he thought that microscopical examination and 
cultivation even, were most important ; and one or 
other of these methods was necessary in order to 
enable a correct diagnosis to be made. In fact, from 
his own experience he would say definitely that the 
skin lesions in some cases of strangles, ulcerative 
lymphangitis, epizootic lymphangitis, and glanders 
presented such similarity in naked-eye appearances 
that resort to the microscope, to cultivation, and to 
mallein was necessary in order correctly to differentiate 
them; and he would add yet one other disease, 
sporotrichosis. 

He agreed in part only with the observation that 
the lesions of ulcerative lymphangitis were rarely 
bigger than the size of a walnut. This was true of 
the lesions occurring in the leg, but in that position 
he had seen them considerably larger. When the 
lesions occurred in parts of the body other than the 
legs, the abscesses were often very large indeed. He 
had seen them the size of a child’s head. Such 
abscesses presented two rather noticeable features. 
They showed little tendency to mature and burst 
spontaneously, and, in many cases, there appeared 
to be a total lack of the surrounding cellulitis so 
common where there was an accumulation of pus. 
For this latter reason he thought the introduction 
of the term ulcerative cellulitis ill-advised. The 
appellation was the reverse of an improvement on 
the existing name for the disease. Whatever 
cellulitis occurred when the lesions were situated in 
the limbs, the usual position owing tothe commonest 
path of infection, was due to the dependent position, 
and not due to any peculiar effect of the causal 
organism upon the tissues. 

The use of permanganate of zinc had been men- 
tioned for the treatment of these abscess lesions. 
A mixture of equal parts of powdered permanganate 
of potassium and boracic acid was commonly used. 
Acting as a caustic, disinfectant and deodoriser, 
such a mixture could be beneficially used for cleansing 
up any ulcerating, unhealthy wound. He took the 
greatest exception, however, to its continued use when 
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once the dirty, unhealthy condition of the wound 
was overcome and healing had begun, because it 
delayed healing by destroying the new tissue formed 
in the process of repair. 

The PRESIDENT proposed from the chair a very 
hearty vote of thanks to both Mr. Willett and Professor 
Reynolds for coming forward with such interesting 
cases, and this was seconded by Mr. Samson, and 
carried by acclamation. 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease Debate. 
SLAUGHTER PoLicy DEFENDED IN THE COMMONS. 


When the House of Commons went into Committee 
of Supply on Tuesday, on a supplementary taken vote 
for the salaries and expenses of the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries, an important statement was made on 
foot-and-mouth disease by the Minister, followed by a 
lengthy debate, to which the Minister replied. 

Sir A. Griffith-Boscawen said the great justification for 
the policy of the Ministry was that for thirty-two years 
they had kept the country practically free of the disease 
at an annual cost of £9,000. They had now had a very 
serious outbreak, quite unlike any which had occurred 
since the policy of the slaughter of the infected animals 
had been initiated. He was glad to say that the measures 
taken had been on the whole fairly successful, and he hoped 
they now had the matter well in hand. There had been 
no fewer than 1,029 outbreaks in forty-three counties. 
The number of animals slaughtered was as follows: 
Cattle, 21,510; sheep, 17,971; pigs, 8.575; goats, 41 
total, 48,097. The House need not be alarmed that they 
had in any serious way depleted the flocks and herds of 
the country, because the percentage of cattle slaughtered 
was only °32 of the whole, sheep ‘09 per cent., and pigs °33. 
They never slaughtered any animals except those which 
actually had the disease or were in such immediate contact 
that the disease might reasonably be expected to develop 
in a day or two. Where possible, the policy of isolation 
had been adopted, particularly in the case of pedigree 
herds. Out of the 1,029 outbreaks, isolation had been 
carried out in 48. 

The cost altogether had been as follows :—Compensation, 
£761,460 (from this must be deducted £95,000 for the sal- 
vage value of animals not infected, but slaughtered as 
‘contact ** cases and used for food); administrative 
staff, including valuers, £30,500; miscellaneous expenses, 
including the expenses of slaughtering and disinfecting 
premises, £123,500. The estimated net cost up to the 
present was £820,460. 


A CoMMITTEE OF INQUIRY. 


lt was quite true that a policy of isolation was adopted 
on the Continent, but that was because of their land 
frontiers, and it was a very costly policy. On the other 
hand, all the countries that could adopt the policy of 
stamping out as we did always did so. In America in 
1916 they adopted it with great success, and had had no 
recrudescence of the disease. The whole question of 
administration was to be considered by a Departmental 
Committee, which he had set up with the hon. member 
for Chelmsford (Mr. Pretyman) as Chairman. That 
committee would inquire into the origin of the outbreak 
and the policy pursued in attacking it. 


PERIL FROM BIRDs. 


Mr. Acland (Camborne, L.) agreed that the policy of 
slaughtering affected animals was essential to the stamping 
out of the disease, and questioned whether resort to 
isolation was worth while. The only cases mentioned in 
which isolation had been permitted were those of pedigree 
stock of high value, but there had been other cases in which 
the isolation of fat stock was allowed. It was possible 
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that the disease was spread by migratory birds carrying 
the infection on their feathers and claws, and as the time 
was approaching when warblers, chitchats, and other small 
birds would be moving steadily northwards, visiting every 
farm and hedgerow on their way, he was doubtful whether 
isolation, with the risk of infection from that source, 
should be adopted. He hoped that the Minister of Agri 
culture would not defer until the Select Committee reporte 
before instituting prosecutions against those farmers who 
had failed to notify without delay cases of the disease, 
for such prosecutions would awaken farmers to their 
paramount duty in the matter. He asked when it would 
be possible to certify that this country was free from 
foot-and-mouth disease, so that the exportation of stock 
to the Argentine might be resumed. Mr. Cautley (East 
Grinstead, C.U.) asked whether the Departmental Com- 
mittee have power to consider the relative advantages 
of slaughter and isolation, or at what time the limit was 
reached when slaughter should cease and isolation should 
be adopted. To his mind the time had passed when the 
policy of isolation could be adopted with safety, ard 
slaughter was the only way to stamp out the disease. 
He would like to know how long the Ministry was going to 
continue the restrictions on areas that were really free 
from disease. Mr. Gardiner (Kinross, C.L.) said some of 
them were anxious to know whether any attempt had 
been made to test the different remedies that had been 
suggested as cures of foot-and-mouth disease and the 
different articles that had been suggested as absolute 
preventives. He was told that cattle were being landed at 
Glasgow from the United States, and he thought that, 
in view of the possibility of disease being carried by the 
American cattle to the home herds, this traffic required 
some supervision. He was sure that the Minister would 
help them all he could to get the ports of the Dominions 
and the Argentine opened at the earliest possible moment 
to British herds. Mr. Royce (Holland with Boston, Lab.) 
urged that the policy of isolation and cure should be more 
extensively tried. Mr. Turton (Thirsk and Malton, 
C.U.) said he had been a believer in ruthless and remorse 
less slaughter, but he had recently learnt that two affected 
animals which had been isolated had recovered, and were 
even better animals than they had been before the attack, 
and he was now inclined to think that the policy of slaughter 
had been carried too far. Lieut.-Colonel A. Murray 
(Kineardine and Western, C.L.) was inclined to think 
slaughter was the right policy, though it was necessary that 
isolation should be resorted to in certain cases. He urged 
the importance of promoting research into animal diseases. 

Mr. J. Hinds (Carmarthen, C.L.) said he had heard with 
great pleausre that it was the intention of the Minister 
of Agriculture to appoint a Committee to go into the 
question of infection with reference to foot-and-mouth 
disease. He had come away from the Select Committee, 
which had examined the matter some years ago with the 
feeling that the disease was Cf@used by the packing straws 
imported from the Continent, but if it was caused by 
birds, as had been suggested, it was very singular that the 
[Isle of Wight had been immune for years. He thought 
that the terms of reference to the Committee ought to 
include the question of isolation or slaughter. Captain 
Evans (Cardiganshire, (.L.) urged the extreme importance 
of utilising all the influence of the Ministry to get as much 
research as possible into this and similar questions. _ It 
was also necessary that publicity should be given either 
in connection with this committee or in some other way 
to the results of the researches which had already been 
undertaken by the Ministr, in respect of the cause of the 
disease, the best way of preventing it, and any suggestions 
for curing it. That information should be published a: 
widely as possivle, so that agriculturists should have an 
opportunity of knowing what the results of research were, 
and, secondly, of helping the Ministry with other 
suggestions which might perhaps lead to more productive 
results. He asked his right hon. friend to take steps to 
see that the various orders and regulations which he issued 
in connection with foot-and-mouth disease did reach the 
remote agricultural districts. 
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VALUE OF RESEARCH. 


Captain Elliot (Lanark, C.U.) assured the Minister 
that agricultural opinion was behind him in the policy of 
slaughter. A certain section of agricultural opinion i» 
Scotland was extremely grateful to him for protecting 
them against the onslaught of meddlers who wished to 
take the conduct of the campaign against infectious 
diseases out of the hands of the central authority in order 
to flatter the vanity of certain Nationalists. Emphasising 
the value of research work, he said that as a result of 
investigations at Aberdeen the huge surplus catch of fish 
which formerly went to Germany, and which, in the 
absence of that market, would have to be thrown into the 
sea again, could be utilised in the feeding of stock. That 
result alone would repay the money spent on research. 
Mrs. Wintringham (Louth, L.) asked for an explanation 
of a statement on the Estimate that * additional receipts 
were expected from experiments in fruit preserving.” 

Sir A. Griffith-Boscawen, replying, said that where the 
policy of isolation had been adopted the animals had almost 
invariably been confined to buildings. There had been 
one or two cases where sheep had been isolated in folds, 
and where some cattle had been isolated in fields on a 
limited area and away from public roads and other animals. 
It had been suggested that in these cases they were running 
risks of birds and dogs carrying the infection, but whatever 
they did they must run some risks, and they had tried to 
minimize the risks to the utmost limit. It was true that 
isolation would lengthen the period during which the 
restrictions would remain in force. The principle they 
had acted on in this matter was this: When the disease 
was at its height they thought it necessary, as a precaution, 
to schedule the whole country and to refuse any movement 
whatever. As a result they were able to confine the 
disease within a more or less limited area, and great parts 
of the country had been kept entirely free of disease. 
They had liberated those areas from control, and as the 
area of infection contracted they intended to free as quickly 
as possible the areas which were now subjected to restriction 
Where movement was permitted, it was only by means of 
a licence from the local authority of the receiving area. 
As to the relations between the central authority and the 
local authority, how far local authorities had been able 
adequately to do their duty on the present occasion, and 
whether any further powers ought to be granted to them 
were matters that ought to be gone thoroughly into by the 
committee. (Hear, hear.) 

He had been asked how the money was going to be 
expended. It was proposed to pay this additional sum 
of £400,000 into the Local Taxation Account in this 
financial year, and for this year to take out £250,000. He 
was informed that if £250,000 was taken out this year and 
a similar sum next year, the Local Taxation Account 
would be reduced by about 1-32nd of its total amount, 
and the resulting charge on the rates would be about 
one farthing in the pound. He did not think that, having 
regard to the magnitude of the disease, that was a very 
serious charge to place on the rates. The Ministry did 
not intend that there should be any undue delay in dealing 
with those who had failed to notify the presence of the 
disease. One case had already been dealt with and a fine 
had been imposed, and wherever they found that there 
had been serious carelessness of this sort they dealt 
drastically with it. 

As to the necessity of research, he pointed out that 
his predecessor in office appointed a committee of scientific 
experts about a year and a half ago, and they informed 
him some months ago that they had made no progress 
towards discovering the origin of the disease or how it 
was spread, and in the circumstances the investigations 
were discontinued. He was, however, engaged on getting 
a plan through the Foreign Office for instituting some kind 
of international inquiry, bringing in countries which always 
had the disease, and where therefore there would be better 
opportunities for studying it. Apart from that he hoped 
it would be possible to set up in this country an institution 
for the study of the diseases of animale generally. 








‘ 


light of present knowledge the Board of Agriculture must 
pursue the policy of stamping out the disease by slaughter. 
If they could only discover how the disease originated 
and was spread, they might be justified in adopting other 
measures. 

The vote was agreed to. ei 

A resolution removing for the current financial year the 
limitation of £148,000 imposed by section 18 of the Diseases 
of Animals Act, 1894, on the moneys which might be 
provided by Parliament towards defraying the costs 
mentioned in that section and be paid to the cattle pleuro- 
pneumonia account was passed in Committee of Supply 
and reported to the House. 
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THE NUMERICAL ADEQUACY QUESTION. 

The Liverpool Echo, in reporting an interview with an 
eminent veterinary authority, states :— 

“He said the public veterinary service was hopelessly 
understaffed, and, excepting for a few progressive munici- 
palities, could be said to be almost non-existent. 

In dealing with disease among animals in this country, 
the prime need was that the administrative authorities 
should become aware at once of the existence of disease. 
As things were, wide areas separated one qualified man 
from another, and co-ordination was often out of the 
question among veterinaries, let alone at Whitehall. 

It is interesting to note, in this connection, what was 
said by Professor J. Share Jones (Director of Veterinary 
Education, University of Liverpool) in an address before 
the Congress of the Royal Sanitary Institute in 1919. 

Referring to the output of veterinary surgeons in this 
country in proportion to the population, he said it was 
as 1 in 500,000, as compared with 1 in 130,000 in Denmark, 
1 in 210,000 in Germany, 1 in 300,000 in France, and 1 in 
275,000 in Sweden. The last-named country was making 
provision for 1 in 183,000. 

It might be, and probably was, true that much work 
was done by others which should be done by the veterinary 
profession, but it was his opinion that the figures quoted 
were affected more by the assumption that there was a 
great bulk of work done in a systematised and organised 
manner by veterinary men in other countries which in 
our own country was not done at all. 

Professor Jones also told the Congress that through the 
lack of an organised system in this country, the meat 
industry had been subject to pains and penalties from 
which it shoudl be relieved. 

‘The responsibility,’ he said, ‘should be taken by the 
Health Authorities. The protection of the consuming 
public is farcical.’ The duty of affording an adequate 
protection was vested in the local public bodies, and such 
protection should be directed on uniform lines throughout 
the country. 

It might be added that the overworking of the Board 
of Agriculture’s Staff of inspectors during the present 
outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease gives fresh point to 
the complaint that our supply of qualified men is in- 
sufficient.” 

LocaL AUTHORITIES AND MILK SUBSTITUTES. 

Mr. Hurd asked the Minister of Health, in the House 
recently, whether it was the experience of his department 
that fresh milk formed the principal part of the diet in 
the successful treatment of tuberculosis; and whether 
he would advise all local health authorities’ that they 
should use no substitutes for fresh milk in this or any 
other part of their administration.—Sir A. Mond replied : 
The answer isin the negative. I am advised that although 
milk may be an essential element of special diets for 
tuberculous persons in certain stages of the disease, or for 
young children, a mixed general diet is preferable in the 
case of adults to one consisting inhale of milk. As 
regards the second part of the question, I am advised that 
certain substitutes, such as full cream dried milk, suitably 
prepared for use, are as nutritious as fresh milk so long as 
vitamins are provided in the necessary amounts in other 


In the parte of the diet. 
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REPORT OF THE ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH 
INTO DISEASES IN’ ANIMALS. 


In view of the importance of the matters under 
consideration by this Committee we propose to deal 
at some length with the report. Probably few 
documents of similar character have exhibited such 
an intimate knowledge of the subject at issue on the 
part of the members of the Committee or greater 
breadth of view in dealing with the matter as a whole. 

In a preliminary consideration of the problem the 
Committee realised that 
“the importance extends far beyond the loss in wealth 
brought about by preventable causes amongst livestock. 
Some of the diseases of animals are directly communicable 
to man, but there is another aspect of even greater 
significance. The problem of disease and of health, 
whether in man, animals, or plants, is in reality one 
problem. The study of disease, it is true, has become 
highly specialised in its different branches, but advances 
in animal pathology may interact on and profoundly 
influence human pathology, and the reverse is equally 
true. Pasteur worked as directly for the prevention of 
animal disease as for the good of human beings. Koch’s 
discovery of the tubercle bacillus had an equal interest 
for the veterinary and for the medical profession.” 

In considering the nature and extent oi the existing 
facilities for research into diseases in animals the 
Committee paid special attention to those possessed 
by the five veterinary schools, an analysis of which 
makes sorry reading, and, in summarising, they state 
“It would thus appear that the five veterinary colleges 
which should occupy a place in relation to veterinary 
research similar to that enjoyed by medical schools and 
hospitals in regard to medical research, received in the 
year 1920-21 in the aggregate a State subsidy amounting 
to £3,696 for research purposes. Having regard to the 
position held by this country in the stock-breeding world, 
such a condition of affairs constitutes a national disgrace. 
Still more is this so in view of the significance of veterinary 
research to science generally and to medical research in 
particular.”’ 

Of the £3,696 allocated to research during the year 
1920-21, £1,996 was granted to the Research Institute 
in Animal Pathology attached to the Royal Veterinary 
College, London, and, of this sum, £1,556 was absorbed 
by salaries and wages, leaving a totally inadequate 
balance of £440 
Pay the cost and keep of animals, apparatus, chemicals, 

The opinion expressed by the Committee that 
“the work done reflects great credit upon a small and 
devoted staff, working under quite inadequate conditions,”’ 
will be unequivocally accepted by the whole profession. 

But what of the plight of the four remaining 
schools? The Committee found that 
‘The Veterinary Department in the University of Liver- 
pool receives no specific State aid for research. « 

At the Edinburgh Veterinary College six rooms in 
the new buildings were intended for laboratory work, but 
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owing to lack of funds it has been found impossible to 
furnish and equip them. In 1917, with the help of a 
small grant from the Board of Agriculture for Scotland, 
an attempt was made to create the nucleus of a research 
staff and laboratory equipment for work on certain sheep 
diseases, but the two research workers appointed were 
almost immediately called up for military service.” 

* At the Glasgow College the staff consists of the 
Principal, who is also Professor of Pathology and Bacteri- 
ology, a research, assistant, a trained laboratory assistant, 
laboratory boy, and a man who devotes part of his time 
to looking after the animals used for serum production. 
Field work is undertaken, but difficulty is experienced in 
transporting equipment to the disease centres, and premises 
for field experiments are hard to find.” 

From 1918 to 1920 of a maintenance grant not ex- 
ceeding £450, £300 was contributed to the Principal’s 
salary, and £150 was for the salary of the laboratory 
assistant. For the year 1920-21 an additional sum 
of £1,250 was granted, of which £300 was for the salary 
of a qualified research assistant. 

At the Royal Veterinary Col!'ege of Ireland there is 
laboratory accommodation, but no regular research 
staff, and such work as is done has to be carried out 
by two of the teachers in their spare time. No general 
maintenance grants earmarked for research are 
received from the State. 

The state of affairs as elicited by the Committee 
does, indeed, constitute a “ national disgrace,” but 
this is no fault of the institutions themselves or of the 


profession as a whole. 

The enquiry into the state of affairs in the overseas 
Empire was limited to a consideration of the available 
information. This applied more particularly to the 
facilities at present existing in one great Dependency, 
the United Provinces, India, and the Union of South 
Africa. 

‘On the general question of the study of animal diseases 
in the tropics, the editor of the T'ropical Veterinary 
Bulletin gave it as his opinion that the state of research 
into these diseases within the British Empire was at 
present lamentable, when considered in relation to the 
opportunities available. In making that statement your 
Committee assume that Professor Edwards was deliberately 
leaving out of account the work done in the Union of 
South Africa, for, in his précis of evidence he had already 
described the Laboratory at Onderstepoort as undoubtedly 
the most important centre of veterinary research in the 
British Empire outside the United Kingdom. With that 
reservation your Committee are forced to accept Professor 
Edwards’ description of the condition of research into 
animal diseases in the tropics within the Empire as true.” 


EXTENSION OF EXISTING FACILITIES. 


After summarising the factors which contribute 
to the present deplorable state of animal research, 
the entire blame for which the Committee consider 
should not be attributed to lack of effective action by 
Governments, but in part also to lack of support by 
means of private benefactions and by farmers and 
owners of stock, means are discussed for an extension 
of the existing facilities. 

It is the considered opinion of the Committee that 
‘an essential part of any scheme for the improvement of 
veterinary research is the gradual creation, with varying 
assistance from State funds, of a cadre of research workers 


with those definite prospects of tenure, pay, promotion, 
and superannuation benefits essential to ensure their 


recruitment.” 





TRAINING OF INVESTIGATORS. 
With regard to the question of recruitment of 
investigators, the Committee state : 
‘“* Your Committee recognise that the veterinary profession 
is bound always to supply a large proportion of the men 
required.” 
A synopsis of the four years’ course follows, and the 


Committee continue : 

‘**In the case of graduates in arts, science or medicine 
of a British university, the course may be reduced by one 
year. Dr. William Bulloch, Professor of Bacteriology in 
the University of London, who had acted as examiner in 
Pathology to the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 
stated in evidence betore your Committee that he had set 
exactly the same papers for veterinary students as for 
medical students, and that in one case he had used the 
same paper as had been set for candidates for the Pathology 
Prize for the London Hospital Medica] College. It was 
his considered opinion that veterinary students were 
better grounded in pathology than medical students. 
Your Committee think it well that this opinion should be 
placed on record, in view of strictures which have been 
passed upon the standard of training at the Veterinary 
Colleges. 

** Several witnesses before your Committee have urged 
the desirability of creating veterinary faculties in the 
universities on the lines already adopted in Liverpool. 
Your Committee believe that at present the economic 
possibilities of veterinary practice and the financial 
resources of the students are not such as to justify a higher 
minimum qualification than that already insisted upon 
for the ordinary practitioner. It should, however, be 
borne in mind that it is at present possible for students 
at London, Edinburgh, and Liverpool to study concurrently 
for the diploma of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
and for the degree of Bachelor of Veterinary Science or 
of Veterinary Medicine. This entails residence for an 
additional year, and the passing of the ordinary University 


Matriculation, and the normal preliminary science 
examinations. 
‘** Your Committee are strongly impressed with the need 


for improving professional veterinary training within the 
limitations mentioned above. They believe that by so 
doing the surest foundation will be laid for the creation 
of a research cadre, and it is their firm conviction that at 
present the veterinary colleges are starved for lack of 
adequate State support. It cannot be hoped that the 
standard of teaching required can be maintained from the 
students’ fees. The present subsidy to the Royal 
Veterinary College, London, to take one example, is £3,500 
per annum, whereas the Berlin Veterinary College received 
in 1913 a subsidy of over £28,000, the Brussels College 
receives an annual subsidy of over £7,000, and the 
veterinary facilities at Melbourne and Sydney annual 
subsidies of £4,000. The total income of the Glasgow 
Veterinary College in 1919-20 was £2,000, and of this sum 
£996 had to suffice for the salaries of 10 professors. The 
Edinburgh College during the year ending the 15th May, 
1920, received a Government grant of £400. 

“Your Committee recommend that, after full inquiry 
as to the adequacy in point of accommodation and situation 
of the existing veterinary colleges, the educational work 
carried on in them should receive a substantially increased 
measure of Government assistance. They would further 
suggest that it might be an advantage if the veterinary 
colleges were affiliated to the universities concerned. 
In the case of the London and Edinburgh Colleges this 
simply means a strengthening of existing ties, and Liverpool 
University already has a veterinary faculty.” 

By far the most important item in the report is the 
recommendation by the Committee that, assuming 
that the constitution and powers of the Development 
Commission remain as they are, the most satisfactory 


method of promoting the researches in view will be 
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by the appointment of a Diseases of Animals Research 
Committee (or Board) consisting of not less than seven 
or more than ten members 

“who shall be chosen for their personal qualities as good 
counsellors and for their special knowledge, and not as 
representing any particular institutional or geographical 
interests,” 

together with a whole-time secretary, who shall be 
well qualified and possess a scientific training. 

We agree, therefore, with the reservatioa of Sir 
Walter Fletcher, namely, that the recommendations 
in paragraphs 34 and 44 should be submitted before 
adoption by the Commissioners for consideration by 
the Research Committee. 








Ministry’s Complaint Against Market Authorities. 
AN ERRONEOUS STATEMENT. 

In the Veterinary Record of the 11th and 18th instant 
there appeared under the headings ‘‘ Cattle Disease *’ and 
** Ministry’s Complaint Against Market Authorities,” and 
“Notes and News” a report of a meeting of the East 
Kent Chamber of Agriculture, at which a letter, written 
by Sir A. Daniel Hall, K.C.B., of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, was read, containing the statement, ‘‘ Had there 
been the slightest skilled inspection at the Newcastle 
Market, for example, the whole of this widespread outbreak 
might have been checked at the source.” As we are 
informed the outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease within 
the city did not occur within the Newcastle Market and 
no animals showing signs of that disease have been exposed 
within that market, the statement was erroneous, and we 
express our deep regret at giving publicity to it. 

The fqllowing letter has been written by Sir A. Daniel 
Hall to Mr. Thomas Parker, F.R.C.V.S., veterinary 
inspector for the city of Newcastle :— 

T. Parker, Esq., F.R.C.V.S., 
Veterinary Inspector for the City and 
County of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
Whitehall Place, S.W. |, 
March 17th, 1922. 

Dear Sir,-—I am informed that in the issue of the 
Morning Post for the 20th February, the Newcastle Daily 
Journal for the 21st February, and the Veterinary Record 
for the 11th March, 1922. there appeared a statement which 
had formed part of a letter read at a meeting of the East 
Kent Chamber of Agriculture, and which, in your opinion, 
is capable of being read as reflecting upon your professional 
skill and official capacity, the letter having been written 
by me and sent to Mr. Alfred Amos, of Wye, Kent. 

I desire to express my regret at having written that 
letter, and to assure you that any statement therein 
contained which reflects upon your professional skill or 
official capacity is without any foundation and entirely) 
unjustified. 

1 unreservedly withdraw the statement and apologise to 
you for having made it.—Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) A. D. Hatt. 








Veterinary Research. 
An Emprre PROBLEM. 

Existing arrangements for the promotion of 
veterinary research are strongly criticised by the 
Advisory Committee appointed by the Development 
Commission to report on the facilities available for 
the scientific study of animal diseases. They assert 
that, having regard to the position held by the United 
Kingdom in the stock-breeding world, the facilities 
for research existing at the five veterinary colleges 
“constitute a national disgrace.” These colleges, 
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which should occupy a place in relation to veterinary 
research similar to that enjoyed by medical schools 
and hospitals in regard to medical research, received 
in 1920-21 in the aggregate a State subsidy amounting 
to £3,696, a sum trifling in comparison with the 
provision made for medical, agricultural, and fishery 
research. 

It is pointed out that the scientific study of animal 
diseases affects every part of the Empire, and that 
the trade in live stock makes the problem in reality 
a single one. This trade is essential for the proper 
development of agriculture and stock-raising in many 
parts of the Empire, and has great financial importance 
for the United Kingdom. The estimated value of 
cattle, sheep, and pigs in the United Kingdom in 1920 
was probably from £400,000,000 to £450,000,000. 
The annual loss from disease in Scotland is estimated 
wt close upon £1,000,000, and the losses in England 
and Wales are probably four or five times as great. 

The importance of the problem extends, however 
far beyond this loss in wealth. Some of the diseases 
of animals are directly communicable to man, but there 
is another aspect of even greater significance. Ad- 
vances in animal pathology may interact on and 
profoundly influence human pathology, and the 
reverse is equally true. Moreover, the greater part 
of our knowledge of human medicine, whethei 
curative or preventive, is based either upon experi- 
ments made upon animals or upon the use of other 
scientific methods identical with those employed in 
veterinary science. 

In the Committee’s opinion it is essential that a 
cadre of research workers should gradually be created 
with varying assistance from State funds. Such 
definite prospects of tenure, pav,promotion, and super- 
annuation benefits should be offered as are essential 
to secure recruitment. If financial conditions become 
easier, the establishment with assistance from State 
funds of one strong institute to serve the needs of the 
United Kingdom, and possibly of the Empire, would 
be justified. [t is recommended that a capital grant 
should be made at the earliest practicable date from 
the Development Fund for new laboratories at the 
Institute of Animal Pathology, Camden Town. The 
annual maintenance grant of the institute should be 
immediately increased. Suitable facilities for research 
should be placed at the disposal of the Royal Army 
Veterinary Corps, and a sum should be set aside 
annually by the Commissioners for special researches 
into animal diseases whether by veterinary or non- 
veterinary investigators. The Committee consider 
that the surest foundation for the creation of a cadre of 
research workers will lie in the improvement of pro- 
fessional veterinary education, and that Government 
assistance to the veterinary colleges should be sub- 
stantially increased. To enable selected -men who 
have completed their preliminary scientific education 
to be trained in research methods it is suggested that 
three research studentships should, in the early stages 
of the scheme, be offered annually of the value of £300, 
tenable for three years. 

As regards organisation, the Committee recommend 
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that a Diseases of Animals Research Committee should 
be appointed by the Development Commissioners. 

The Research Committee should consist of not less 
than seven nor more than ten members, chosen for 
their personal qualities and special knowledge. The 
majority should be men of science, but a member with 
a knowledge of stockowners’ needs must be included. 
A full-time paid secretary with scientific training 
should be entrusted with the fullest responsibility 
compatible with the powers and constitution of the 
Development Commission. The Committee hope 
that the new Research Committee may be regarded 
by the India Office, Colonial Office, and other depart- 
ments concerned with research into animal diseases 
throughout the Empire as a body advisory to them- 
selves, and that it might even on suitable occasions 
be consulted by the Dominion Governments. Daily 
Telegraph. 

Covenant Breach. 
CHRISTCHURCH VETERINARY SURGEON’s CLAIM. 

His Honour Judge Hyslop Maxwell, in the Bournemouth 
County Court on March 14th, delivered his reserved judg- 
ment in the case of Captain E. 8. Martin, Christchurch, 
versus Major W. Stothert, which was a claim for an 
injunction and damages (£50) for breach, by the defendant, 
of the articles of covenant of partnership, dated March, 
1920. 

His Honour said both the plaintiff and the defendant 
were veterinary surgeons. Martin practised at Christ- 
church from 1912 until 1914, when he joined the Army, 
and served in the Royal Army Veterinary Corps. He 
was demobilised in 1919, and on his return he found that 
most of his practice had gone. He bought the practice of 
the late Major Banks for £475. He then arranged with 
the defendant, whom he had met in the Army, to take 
him into partnership. Hitherto the defendant had not 
practised in the Christchurch district. The defendant 
paid the plaintiff £450, and the parties practised at Magnolia 
House, Christchurch, until October, 1920, when differences 
arose. In consequence of this the partnership was 
dissolved, and plaintiff paid the defendant £665. The 
articles of the dissolution were that the defendant should 
cease to practise as a veterinary surgeon within four miles 
of Magnolia House for ten years, or solicit any client of 
the firm for the same period. A breach of the covenant 
led to the action. When living at Holdenhurst Road, 
just outside the area, the defendant, at the request of 
Mr. Cooper Dean and Mr. Kemp Welch, attended two 
animals in the area professionally, and in consequence 
of this plaintiff claimed that there had been a breach of 
the covenant.—His Honow? said he did not agree with the 
contention of the defendant that it was necessary to 
have an office or surgery in the prohibited area if breach 
of covenant were to be proved. He also said he did not 
agree with Mr. Salt’s contention that there had been no 
breach, inasmuch as defendant had attended animals 
by special request ; because, his Honoursaid, he held that 
all professional visits were generally made by special 
request. He held that defendant had unintentionally 
committed a breach of the covenant in making these two 
visits and practising as a veterinary surgeon, and, therefore, 
plaintiff was entitled to the injunction asked for. This 
was not a case for substantial damages, and he would, 
therefore, give judgment for plaintiff for nominal damages 
of £5 and costs.— Bournemouth Echo. 





Select Committee on Performing Animals. 

When the Select Committee of the House of Commons 
on Performing Animals met again on March 14th, the first 
witness was a Mr. Mansley, a journalist, who said he desired 
to give evidence in regard to cruelty practised on the 
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monkey named “ Consul.’’ After some discussion owing 
to the fact that the incidents referred to occurred 11 years 
ago, the Chairman (Brigadier-General Colvin) ruled that 
the evidence should be heard. 

Mr. Mansley said that at the time he was lodging in 
Leamington at the same house as ‘ Consul” and his 
trainer, who was a Russian. Each morning the animal 
was beaten with a stout iron rod. ‘* Consul’ was then 
dressed and driven to the theatre, and on his return he was 
again beaten and put back into his cage, a wooden structure 
with iron bars. If he made any mistake or refused to go 
through his performance at the theatre, his thrashing was 
more severe than if he went through it properly ** Con- 
sul” was a chimpanzee, eight years old, and his only 
chum was a little terrier which slept in the same cage and 
used to lick the wounds caused by the thrashings. 

Captain Bowyer: Do you mean to say he was beaten 
with the same regularity as he had his meals? With the 
same regularity as he was dressed. 

Did you do anything ? Not with a ferocious Russian ; 
no. 

Did you see this yourself or only hear about it ? 
it myself three times. 

Did you ever complain to the 
else? No. 

Can you get anyone else who was there at the time to 
corroborate this statement of yours? The witness said 
he did not know how he could. 

If he were beaten so regularly, what was the effect on 
the animal’ Had he wounds, and what did the audiences 
say about that ? Yes, he had wounds, but they could not 
be seen at a distance. 

Sir Walter de Frece said the owner of “ Consul’ was 
in the room and he ought to be called immediately after 
this witness. 

Mr. H. L. Hilliard, manager of the company which 
exhibited ‘*‘ Consul,’ said the evidence with regard to that 
wnimal was entirely untrue. The only two persons who 
had anything to do with “Consul” were a French-Swiss 
trainer named Duruskey and himself. If there were 
wounds on ‘** Consul ”’ they must have been visible to the 
audience, he said. The animal was clothed entirely like 
« human being, but after the performance he undressed and 
wppeared undressed on the stage. He saw “Consul” two or 
three times a day. The allegation that the animal was 
beaten with a bar of iron was utterly absurd. He took 
his meals, dressed, undressed, washed himself, and lived 
always like a human being. 

In reply to Captain Bowyer, Mr. Hilliard said he never 
saw any instrument used, and as far as he knew ‘‘ Consul ” 
was never beaten in his life. 

The Committee adjourned till the following day, when 
Harry Roschex said that he had a troupe of about 20 
monkeys performing in an orchestra. The monkeys were 
strapped to chairs for 35 or 40 minutes—20 minutes before 
the performance, which lasted about 12 minutes, and again 
about 10 minutes before they were got downstairs. The 
instrument to which the monkey was strapped was mani- 
pulated by a man underneath the stage. The monkey 
had a string tied to a baton, and this was for the purpose 
of not striking too soon. If he struck too soon it would 
spoil the whole thing. 

On one occasion he was commanded to give a performance 
of his monkey orchestra on the lawn at Buckingham 
Palace before the Royal Family and about 200 persons who 
sat round the orchestra. He gave the performance exactly 
as on the stage, and if afterwards the monkeys had 
collapsed in front of all those people he would have got 
into trouble about it. 

In answer to a question by Sir Walter de Frece, the 
witness said that the lady who alleged that the monkeys 
were pulled by wires to make them do the performance was 
absolutely mistaken. It was untrue that after the per- 
formance the monkeys were exhausted. 

Mr. W. Ballantyne, an amateur conjurer, gave evidence 
as to phantom tricks with birds. He said that apparatus 


I saw 


v.8.P.C.A. or anyone 


was being undoubtedly sold to-day in London which 
involved cruelty 


to the bird or animal used in the 








performance. He produced two samples of apparatus 
which he had bought that morning. One was a collapsible 
cage which, on being pressed, collapsed, and the bird inside 
went up the performer's sleeve. That must involve a 
certain amount of crushing to the bird. He produced 
another apparatus for the purpose of making the bird 
vanish. 

H. Rey, who kept a training establishment at Brixton 
for six years, said that he had trained all sorts of animals 

lions, tigers, bears, and wolves. At one time he had a 
singing bear. He always asked the R.S.P.C.A. to come 
to his establishment. He insisted on an inspector coming 
every night. and when travelling on Sunday he asked them 
to come to the railway stations to see that the animals were 
well treated. No complaint had been made against him. 

The Committee adjourned.— The Times. 








Association Reports. 





Royal Counties Veterinary Medical Association. 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 

The annual general meeting of the Royal Counties 
Veterinary Medical Association was held at the Great 
Western Hotel, Reading, on Friday, January 27th, 
1922. The meeting was preceded by a luncheon in 
place of the usual annual dinner, the only toasts 
drunk being those of the King and the President of 
the Society, the latter being proposed by Mr. J. W. 
McIntosh and briefly responded to by Mr. F. W. 
Willett. 

The following were present at the meeting :- 
Mr. F. W. Willett (President) in the chair, Mr. J. R. 
Baxter, Mr. E. Brown, Mr. H. 8. Dunn, Mr. T. W. 
Lepper, Mr. G. P. Male, Mr. R. J. Verney, Mr. J. 
Willett, and Major P. J. Simpson (Hon. Secretary). 

The following visitors were also present :—Mr. A. 
Mackay, Mr. A. MeNeil, and Mr. F. Timms. 

Minutes.--On the proposition of Mr. McInrosu, 
seconded by Mr. T. W. Lepper, the minutes of the 
previous mecting were taken as read and confirmed. 

The Hon. Secretary said there were two things 
arising out of the minutes. He had received a letter 
of thanks from Mr. Male, in reply to their resolution 
of sympathy. 

The other matter was with regard to the letter he 
had written, on the instruction of the members, to 
Sir John M’Fadyean, with regard to his resignation. 
The letter was dated 2nd December, 1921, and was 
as follows : 

* Dear Sir John, 

« At a meeting of this Association held November 
25th, your letters putting forward your resignation 
as Hon. Associate of the Association were read. 

‘*] was instructed to write you and express the 
hope of the members that you would reconsider 
your decision. 

* At the same time | was instructed to point out 
that the members consider your statement ‘ that 
you were tried for unprofessional conduct at a 
previous meeting ’ as inaccurate, and I am to refer 
you to the published account of the meeting, at 
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which the question of unprofessional conduct 
was entirely eliminated. 

“Tt was the strong wish of the meeting that you 
would reconsider your decision, and I trust I may 
he favoured with a reply to that effect, which 1 
may lay before the Association at its next meeting 
in January. 

oe am, yours faithfully, 
“ (Signed) r. & SrMPson, Hon. See” 

He had had no reply to that letter. 

Mr. Mclnrosn thought the matter 
allowed to remain as it was at present. 

Mr. J. Witterr thought Sir John 
resignation must be accepted; there 
native. 

The Presipent thought nothing further 
said on the matter. 

The resignation was accepted. 

Obituary._-The PRESIDENT said that since the last 
meeting the Association had lost their good friend, 
Mr. MacCormac ‘+k, who passed away on the 14th 
inst., and it was with the deepest regret he had to 
propose a vote of condolence on his death. Mr. 
MacCormack, who was one of the Vice-Presidents, 
passed away after a short illness, and his death 
the Association had sustained a grievous loss. Mr. 
MacCormack was very regular in his attendance 
at the meetings, and always took a great interest in 
the Society. He was always kind and genial,. and 
those who knew him best had a sincere affection for 
him. He had many friends and few, if any, enemies. 
During his long connection with the Central Veterinary 
Society as Honorary Secretary he did an enormous 
amount of work for the good of the profession, and 
by his death the profession was distinctly the poorer. 

Mr. Mclnrosu with 


should be 


M’Fadyean’s 
Was no alter- 


need be 


wished to associate himself 


the remarks of thé President. Every member knew 
how intensely interested Mr. MacCormack was in 


the work, not only of the Centra!, but of the Royal 
Counties and all the Associations to which he was 
attached. Personally he felt his loss very keenly, 
because Mr. MacCormack had not only been a staunch 
colleague for 14 years, but was a great personal 
friend, and it was with great sorrow he had to asso- 
ciate himself with the vote of condolence which had 
been proposed by the President. 

The motion was carried by the mémbers standing. 

Mr. J. WitLert proposed that a letter should be 
sent to Mr. MacCormack’s relatives, who were all 
in Jamaica. 

This was agreed to. 

The PrestpENnT said a wreath was sent by the 
Association. There was a very large attendance at 
the funeral. Mr. MacCormack was evidently held 
in the deepest respect by others outside his own 
profession. The Secretary and he had attended on 
behalf of the Royal Counties Association. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 


The Presipent then delivered the following 


Presidential Address :- 





Gentlemen, --As you have again seen fit to honour 
me by reelecting me as your President for the ensuing 
year, I must say that while I deeply appreciate the com- 
pliiment, 1 am none the less conscious of my many 
defects in that capacity. ; 

If L had not been assured of the valued assistance 
of our esteemed friends, Major Simpson and Mr. 
Male, I should have felt most diffident about accepting 
this important position for the second time. 

As it is the time-honoured custom to give a Presi- 
dential Address, I do not intend to break the rule, 
but will not take up much of your time, as I am sure 
you will find ample subjects for discussion without 
listening too long to me. 

I suppose if there is one subject more than another 
in which we should all feel keenly interested it is 
our immediate future, both professionally and finan- 
cially. As so many of us have lost our best-paying 
patients for good, undoubtedly our attention should 
be devoted more to the prevention of diseases of 
animals, and especially those communicable te man, 
although how it is to be carried to fruition under 
present conditions I fail to see. It seems incredible 
that agriculture could have dropped from affluence 
to almost the border line of poverty in the short space 
of eighteen months. This appears to be the case 
when comparing the prices ruling then and now, and 
it certainly does not suggest rosy times for country 
practitioners and new graduates, unless the breeding 
and rearing of stock of all kinds receives more 
encouragement. As events are shaping at present, 
it appears to me that we ought to put up a stiff fight 
for the one portal system, when our field of activities 
is lessening inste vad of widening. A university 
training for our graduates is probably highly desirable, 
but unless a farming institution is attached, they 
are not likely to obtain much better results than 
at present. The study of comparative medicine is 
of so much importance to the welfare of the com- 
munity, and ought to increase in the near future, 
and we want young men of high intelligence who can 
meet members of the other learned professions on 
an equal plane. If salaries sufficient to maintain 
them in a befitting manner are forthcoming, there 
should be no difficulty in getting the right kind of 
student, with ability to fit himself for any appoint- 
ment, however important. 

If the teaching institutions could be transplanted 
from the large densely-populated cities to agricul- 
tural centres, as someone suggested recently, the 
conditions might be more ideal for future require- 
ments. The study of animals under natural conditions 
is very essential, and should be of great benefit to 
veterinary students, as they will be called upon more 
frequently to give scientific and technical advice to 
the next generation of stock owners. With the 
varied and superior knowledge many of these gain 
during their studies at agricultural colleges, they 
will naturally be much more critical of the average 
practitioner than are our present clients. 

As Major Hobday mentioned in his admirable 
paper on “ Whole-time Salaries” to the Mid-West 
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and South Wales V.M.A. recently, one needs to be 
an enthusiast on entering our profession at present, 
and be prepared to submit to conditions as “ genteel ” 
slaves, conditions which even a workman or agricul- 
tural labourer absolutely refuses to tolerate to-day. 

If questions and answers in the House of Commons 
have elicited that the fees for examining horses for 
export in 1920 brought in £14,594, while the cost of 
these examinations only amounted to £4,006, showing 
a clear margin of £10,500 on the transaction, it does 
seem a down right shame that more adequate salaries 
are not paid to the inspectors. Surely combination 
could resist this unfairness to our profession. 

As I said previously, we as veterinarians are abso- 
lutely essential to the public health, quite as much 
as the human practitioner, for if the diseases which 
ravage livestock in this and other countries were not 
kept under some control, there would soon be fewer 
human patients to treat. 

The application of the R.C.V.S. for a new Charter, 
enabling it to appoint internal examiners, appears to 
have aroused a considerable amount of opposition, 
and what will be the ultimate result of this is of course 
impossible to determine, but if a Commission is 
appointed to enquire into the position, I do not 
think we need have any fear of such an enquiry, if 
as the result of public opinion being focussed upon 
it, and the recognition of our claims to Government 
support and encouragement is acknowledged, it 
may be all for the better. 

The suggestion that we should become associated 
with the R.S.M., and that a section of Comparative 
Medicine is in prospect of formation, and may cone 
into operation this year, appeals to many of our 
members, and both professions will benefit. One 
great advantage would be the benefit of their magnifi- 
cent library and the reports of the * Proceedings ™ 
of the various sections every month, even if we cannot 
attend often. It will give the two professions more 
opportunities to know each other better, and break 
down prejudices which often exist through ignorance 
of our capabilities. It will also help us to bring 
forward our special qualifications for posts to which 
in the past medical men have been appointed. 

We must congratulate the N.V.M.A. on passing 
the first milestone in its history. I know it has 
assuredly been a very anxious time for all concerned, ’ 
but there now seems to be every indication that the 
period of uncertainty is passed, and that it should 
be able to look with confidence on the future. It is 
fraught with great possibilities which no single member 
of the profession can afford to disregard. 

It is encouraging to note that it has secured just 
short of two thousand new members during the past 
year, and I commend it to the notice of all those 
who have not already joined to do so at once. 

If we cannot increase the membership by an additional 
thousand this year, it is fair to say that those who 
do not support such an important undertaking, 
which is of such vital moment to our well-being, are 
not acting up to our motto, ‘ Vis Unita Fortior.””. One 


fact of the past year has been evidence that even in 
this short time certain divisions are realising they 
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are an integral part of a corporate Association, which 
has power denied them in isolated action. No doubt 
this realisation will spread and divisions will cease 
to take isolated action. I should like to state here 
that our combined meetings have not been a success. 
It is a pity the enthusiasm of their originator, our 
esteemed friend, Mr. Livesey, has not been ener- 
getically supported by the members, and it seems 
useless to continue; the expense incurred is not 
justified. No doubt the train service, higher fares 
and general tightness of money, have all played some 
part in conducing to the meagre attendance. 

Many of our members appear to be afflicted with 
a form of sleeping sickness with regard to our general 
welfare, and the difficulty is to prescribe a cure for it. 

In thanking you for re-electing me and the assis- 
tance you have given me during the past year, may 
I ask for the continuance of your hearty co-operation, 
that our meetings may be made both interesting 
and enjoyable. (Applause.) 

Rules—-The rules of the Association were cir- 
culated to the members and taken as read and agreed. 

Absentees.—Letters regretting inability to be 
present were announced from Mr. J. C. Coleman, 
Professor E. Brayley Reynolds, Mr. J. H. Parker, 
Mr. E. E. Seldon, Mr. W. L. Little, Major F. T. G. 
Hobday, Capt. E. E. Jelbart, Major R. Catmur, 
Capt. A. C. Duncan, Mr. J. East, Mr. 8. H. Slocock, 
Mr. W. T. D. Broad, Mr. James McKerlie, Mr. H. G. 
Lepper, Capt. A. E. Willett, Professor G. H. Wool- 
dridge, and. Major W. N. Jurgenson. 

A letter was read from a member of the profession 
stating that he appeared to be on the list of members 
without his knowledge, and the Hon. Secretary was 
instructed to write a letter in reply. 

COMBINED MEETINGS. 

The Hon. Secretary read the following letter 
from Mr. Hugh P. Hogben, of the South-Eastern 
Veterinary Association : 

‘26 Manor Road, Folkestone, 

“Dear Mr. Simpson, January 23rd. 

“Seeing recently in the Veterinary Record that 
your Society is not in favour of continuance of 
above (combined meetings), and also that your 
annual meeting is shortly to be held, I should be 
glad if you could let me know the position of the 
matter. I do not know the date of your annual 
meeting. I could then bring the matter before 
our Association. 

‘‘T may say there is opposition to their continu- 
ance from this side, and the attendance in support 
of my own Association has been practically nil. 
I have communicated with regard to the financial 
position with Mr. Male. 

“Our annual meeting should have been held 
before, but we are making arrangements for it to 
take place shortly, and that is the reason I should 
like to know the oposition. I am quite satisfied 
as to the value of these meetings, but they have 
not met with the support which was deserved. 

* Yours sincerely, 
‘*Huen P. Hoesen, 
“ Hon. Sec., 8.B.V.A.” 
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Mr. J. WILLETT thought it had been agreed to drop 
the combined meetings. 

The Hon. Secretary said the idea was that the 
Southern Branch would be the next to hold the 
combined meeting, and one or two members of the 
Royal Counties, who were also members of the 
Southern, were going to attend the meeting of that 
Branch and report what the feeling of the Society 
was. 

Mr. WILLETT said he was present at the last meeting 
of the Southern Counties, and the attendance was so 
small that the matter was not dealt with. Most of 
the members present at that meeting were metropolitan 
members, only three of the southern county members 
being present, and the matter was accordingly 
deferred to the next meeting. 

Mr. McInrosx said it had been put on the agenda 
for the next meeting. The feeling of those present 
was that the combined meetings were not a success, 
and that the Societies should withdraw from them, 
but that, as it was a joint arrangement between 
Societies, it would be unfair to withdraw without 
taking into consideration the views of the other 
Societies. There is no doubt that the South Eastern 
were of the same opinion. It was the feeling, he 
believed, of the three Societies that the combined 
meetings had not been a success. The matter was 
coming up for discussion in March. 

Mr. G. P. MALE proposed that the combined 
meetings be discontinued. 

Mr. J. WILLETT seconded the motion, which was 
carried. 

Aupitor’s REporT AND BALANCE SHEET. 


Mr. J. Verney (Hon. Auditor) said he had audited 
the accounts as usual. He was rather sorry to see 
the amount in the bank had decreased. The sub- 
scriptions never increased above a certain amount, 
but the expenses had increased during the last year, 
and had further increased since the audit was made. 
Last year the Association had a balance of about 
£12, but this year it was about £3. The balance 
sheet was in a way satisfactory, but it would be 
necessary for the Society to draw on its war bond 
if things went on as they were going at present. 

On the proposition of Mr. J. WILLETT, seconded by 
Captain Dunn, the balance sheet was received. 

Mr. Mate (Hon. Treasurer) gave some details of 
the balance sheet. He was sorry to have to report 
that the Society was in a serious financial position. 
The expenses had increased very considerably during 
the last two or three years from several causes, one 
being the combined meetings, which had entailed 
considerable expense, an expense which had fallen 
very heavily on the Royal Counties Association, 
more heavily than on any other Society, for the 
sason that the expenses were calculated on member- 
ship. The Royal Counties membership was put down 
as 71, the South-Eastern as 40, and the Southern 
as 51, so that the Royal Counties paid nearly half 
the expenses of the combined meetings. 

The expenses of the first combined meeting in 
London were £16 16s. 1d., and the share of the Royal 





Counties was £7 7s. lld. Betore the report of that 
meeting was published there was another combined 
meeting, the expenses of which amounted to £13 2s.6d., 
the share of the Royal Courties being £5 14s. 74d. 
Then he had had an account from Mr. Hogben, 
showing that the expenses of the South-Eastern 
combined meeting at Folkestone came to £9 15s., 
of which the share of the Royal Counties was £4 5s. 5d. 
He had paid the expenses of the meeting held by the 
Royal Counties, but had not had the money to pay 
for the others. It had been difficult to get the 
accounts settled. He understood from Mr. Buxton 
that he had paid the expenses of the first combined 
meeting out of his own pocket, so that the Society 
had to pay him. Deducting the Southern Counties 
share of the Royal Counties combined meeting from 
what was owing to the Southern Counties, there was a 
difference of £3 5s. 

Then there were the extra expenses of reporting, 
and the subscription in connection with the Royal 
Sanitary Institute had been increased. He should 
like to suggest that this year only one delegate should 
be sent. There was also the subscription to the 
Victoria Benevolent Fund, which amounted to five 
guineas. As there was no money, he had cancelled 
that, and he hoped he would have the approval of 
the Association for doing so, much as everyone would 
like to support the Fund. 

The National Veterinary Medical Association 
subscription for two years was £5 14s., and it would 
be only half that for next year. The delegates’ 
expenses had not been paid for the last two years. 
After a great deal of pressure, some arrangement had 
been made with the President, because he, as Hon. 
Treasurer, felt it was the duty of the Society to pay 
the travelling expenses at least, and he hoped the 
Association would recommend that that should be 
done as soon as there were the necessary funds. 
Professor Hobday’s expenses were not so much, as 
he went for another Association. Mr. Broad’s 
expenses he had not yet received. Altogether, the 
delegates’ expenses now amounted to £8 1Is., 
Treasurer's expenses to £2 Ils. I1}d., and there were 
also the Secretary’s expenses, which had not been 
paid. On printing there,was owing a guinea, and the 
Victoria Benevolent Fund five guineas if carried on ; 
the total owing altogether for the combined meetings 
was £4 5s. 5}d., deducting the Association’s meeting’s 
expenses, and there was the subscription to the 
N.V.M.A., and other expenses amounting to £21 14s. 
O'd. On the top of that there were the expenses of 
the present meeting---and he had £3 to pay it with. 

That was a very serious position, and he hoped 
that the members would pay their subscriptions 
quickly, so that he could pay some of the accounts. 
The Secretary and himself in consultation might 
find means of reducing the expenses a little and carry 
on when the subscriptions were paid in without touch- 
ing the investment, but if there was not enough, he 
did not know whether the meeting would empower 
him to sell some of the war loan, which was now up 
to about £93, and so would only mean losing £1 on 
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what had been given for it. It was true that the 
£2 10s. interest came in very useful, and he did not 
like interfering with the invested funds. 

The PrEsIpENT said he had been told by a banker 
that the war loan would probably go over par, and 
if that was the case, it would be much to the advan- 
tage of the Society if it could carry on until next year 
without selling it out. If the loan went anything 
over £95, the bankers might be advised to sell, and 
the Society could then get out of debt. 

Mr. Mate said if all the members would pay up 
what they owed, and pay it in advance, the Society 
could carry through. He hoped it would go out 
from the meeting that they should do that, and the 
Association would try to economise as much as 
possible. 

Mr. J. Witterr asked whether there were many 
arrears of long standing. 

Mr. MALE said there were a few old ones, some of 
which would not come in, but otherwise there were 
not many arrears. 

Mr. J. Witterr proposed that the question of the 
sale of war loan should be brought up in six months’ 
time, when it would be known how the subscriptions 
were coming in. 

Mr. McInrosu suggested an overdraft from the 
bank. Even allowing that subscriptions did come 
in, it would be some time before the amount owing 
would be obtained. He thought the war loan ought 
to be realised and the debts of the Association paid 
off. 

Mr. J. WiLLetTr proposed that the £50 war bond 
be realised. 

Captain Dunn seconded the motion, which was 
carried. 

On the motion of the Hon. SecrETARY, seconded 
by Mr. J. Wituetr, the accounts were adopted. 

The N.V.M. A.—The meeting then proceeded to 
the election of representatives to the Council of 
the N.V.M.A. 

The Hon. Secretary stated that on the previous 
occasion the President, Treasurer and himself were 
elected on the Council. He now understood from 
Mr. Buxton that the President and Secretary were 
ex-officio members of the National, and the Associa- 
tion was entitled to other representatives at the rate 


- : ° 4 
of one for every 25 members, so that the Association 


was entitled to two representatives. 

Mr. T. Lepper and Mr. G. P. Male were elected as 
representatives. 

Victoria Benevolent Fund.-On the subject of the 
election of representatives to the Victoria Veterinary 
Benevolent Fund, the Hon. Secretary asked whether 
representatives could be elected if the Association did 
not subscribe. 

Mr. McINTosnH said that in view of the fact that it 
had been decided to sell the war loan, the Association 
should subscribe at least two guineas. The Fund 
was doing excellent work. 

Mr. J. WiLLettT proposed that the subscription be 
reduced from five guineas to two guineas. 

The Hon. Secretary seconded the motion, which 
was carried. 
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On the proposition of the Hon. Secretary, seconded 

by Mr. MALE, it was agreed that Mr. J. Willett, the 

present representative, should be re-elected. 

Place of next Meeting.—The Hon. Secretary said 
the next meeting, according to the rules, had to be 
held in April. The last April meeting was not a 
success, and the attendance that day did not augur 
very well for the next meeting. If it would not be 
altering the rules of the Society, he would like to 
propose that no other meeting should be held until 
next July. A little rest might do some good. The 
July meeting might be held at some riverside town, 
so that a little pleasure could be combined with 
business. He was viewing the matter from the 
expenses point of view. Meetings were arranged at 
a certain cost, and then only five or six loyal members 
attended. Seventy-five people had to be circulated, 
and there was printing, postage and the hiring of 
rooms, and when only five or six turned up it was a 
very big sum per head of those attending the meeting. 

Mr. McIntTosu pointed out that, according to the 
rules, meetings had to be held four times a year. 

Mr. MALF said there was only one objection to 
having a summer meeting, and that was that the 
National meeting was at the beginning of August, 
and there was also the Sanitary Institute Congress. 

The Hon. Secretary said the summer meeting 
last year was held in Staines, and resulted in an 
attendance of 13. 

The PRESIDENT said he should be very pleased to 
welcome the members at Staines this year in July, 
and would try and make their meeting as pleasant as 
possible. He suggested the abandonment of the 
April meeting on the ground of finance. 

Mr. McIntosH said he would second the Hon. 
Secretary’s proposal to abandon the April meeting. 

The motion was carried. 

Mr. MALE asked for a ruling as to whether the not 
holding of the April meeting meant a contravention 
of the rules. 

The PREsIDENT thought it did not; it was not a 
permanent matter, but an adjournment of the meeting 
until July. 

The Hon. Secrerary proposed that the meeting 
be held at Maidenhead on July 21st. 

Mr. J. WrILLeTT seconded the motion, which was 
carried. 

Nominations for Membership.—Captain Austin, 
M.R.C.V.S., of Devizes, was nominated for member- 
ship by Mr. McKertiz, seconded by Major Simpson. 

Royal Sanitary Institute Congress—It was agreed 
to send one delegate to the Royal Sanitary Institute 
Congress, to be held from July 24th to 29th, at 
Bournemouth, and on the motion of Mr. Mater, 
seconded by the Prestpent, Mr. E. Brown was 
appointed delegate. 

Malcolm Memorial Fund—The Hon. Secretary 
read a letter from the Committee of the Malcolm 
Memorial Fund asking for subscriptions to the Fund 
which was being raised to assist in the education of 
the late Mr. Malcolm’s three boys. 

The Prestpent said that as the funds of the 
Association would not allow of a subscription from 
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the Association gua Association, he proposed it be 
left to the members to subscribe individually. 

Mr. MALE seconded the motion, which was carried. 

Election of Vice-President.—Mr. J. WiLLEetT?T pro- 
posed that Mr. T. W. Lepper be elected Vice-President 
for the remainder of the year, in the place of Mr. 
MacCormack. 

Mr. MALE seconded the motion, which was carried. 

The discussion was then resumed on Mr. J. R. 
Baxter’s paper, entitled “Some Notes of Cases met 
in Country Practice.” [This will be reproduced in a 
future issue.--Ep.] 


KcZEMA CAUSATION. 


Mr. Baxter read the following interesting letter 
from Mr. Powley, on the subject of eczema : 


98 Victoria Road, Sutton Coldfield, 
Dear Mr. Baxter, 23rd January, 1922. 

I was much interested in the concluding portion of your 
paper read before the Royal Counties V.M.A., in which 
you referred to an eczematous eruption affecting the 
extremities of cattle, and had been hoping to see some 
comments thereon. Your short description suggests 
one of the so-called food rashes, and is_ frequently 
described in text books as digestive eczema or eczema 
sympotomaticum (de Hutyra and Marek, vel. II., p. 
941). On looking up the literature on the subject, the 
following foods are credited with producing urticarial or 
eczematous rashes which usually affect the skin o! the 
extremities :—Malt (distillers’ grains), potato, pressed 
grapes, rice bran, sesame meal, white mustard, residues 
of pressed beetroot, tendrils of hop plant, peat, molasses, 
corn glucose cake (in horses), apple pomace, clover (so- 
calied clover disease), lucerne (young and luxuriant. and 
fed in large quantities). 

These food rashes are of more than passing interest, 
especially in view of recent observations and researches 
in human medicine, and one wishes that practitioners 
would put their clinical observations on record. 

It would appear that these food rashes in animals are 
due to sensitization of the animal body to certain specific 
foreign proteins which are usually taken in with the food, 
and the resulting symptoms may in many cases be con- 
sidered as anaphylactic manifestations. To make the 


| 





point clearer, Frank Cole, F.R.C.S., in the British Medical | 


Journal of March 12th, 1921, states :—-‘‘ There are a 
large number of complaints which have greater or lesser 


protein poisoning and no longer as separate cliseases, 
chief amongst these is asthma.” 

Anaphylaxis, as you know, results from sensitization 
to foreign proteins, and in human medicine one school of 
thought classes the following conditions under protein 
poisoning :—Asthma, hay fever, urticaria and eczema 
(certain forms), migraines and epilepsy (certain forms), 
paroxysmal] haemoglobinuria, some forms of acute gastro- 
intestinal disturbance. ; 

Hay fever is due to sensitiveness to pcllen, not as a 
mechanical irritant, but from its protein content. An 
attack of hay fever can be excited in a susceptible patient 
hy an injection of the pollen protein bypodermically, 
and in mid-winter. 

These proteins have already been divided into four 
main groups :—70 foods, 20 bacterial, 10 kinds of animal 
hair, 10 pollens. 

Bearing these facts in mind one can easily apply the 
same to veterinary medicine: e.g., ragwort pollen may 
cause eczema in humans without any asthma or hay 
fever, therefore why should it not produce a somewhat 
similar condition in animals sensitised to it ? Then 
again in human medicine one notes the common occur- 
rence of epilepsy, urticaria and even asthma with worms, 
and epilepsy certainly ocours in pigs with worm infesta- 
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tion, and due in all probability to absorption of foreign 
protein from the worms. 

The subject is a most fascinating one and gives much 
scope for clinical observation, and | trust these few notes 
may help you in throwing some light on your cases. In 
veterinary jiterature, the only rashes described are evident- 
ly due to proteins taken in through the alimentary tract, 
but there seems no valid reason why certain pollens 
inhaled should not act as ragwort pollen does in the case 
of some humans. 

I am, yours faithfully, 
J. O. Powtry. 

P.S.—L am becoming more convinced everyday that 
fatal anaphylaxis occurs in animals (especially young 
pigs) yuite frequently from feeding on too concentrated 
foods rich in protein, such as wheat and maize meal. 


On the proposition of the PRestpENT, a hearty 
vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Baxter for his 
interesting paper. 

A vote of thanks to the President concluded the 
meeting. 


Derbyshire Veterinary Association. 

The newly-elected President, Mr. J. C. Heather 
(Sandiacre) took the chair at the fourth annual 
meeting of the Derbyshire Veterinary Association, 
held at Derby, on January 10th. There were also 
present Messrs. F. Aulton (Tutbury), H. Brigg 
(Hucknall), T. H. L. Duckworth (Ashbourne), H 
Fairer (Derby), G. Furness (Alfreton), A. Levie 
(Derby), F. T. Prince (Ashbourne), and R. 8S. White 
(Castle Donington), with the Hon. Secretary, Mr. KE. 
Marrison (Bakewell). 


~ 


INSURANCE COMPANY FEES. 

The revised scale of remuneration offered by the 
Veterinary Insurance Company for services rendered 
by veterinary surgeons was presented, the covering 
letter pointing out that it should at once appeal to 
members not only on account of the liberality of the 
terms, but in its simplification of the keeping of 
accounts. 

Mr. Duckwortu said the new terms were better 


claims to be considered as anaphylactic symptoms of than those offered by any other company in the Case 


of small premiums, which would in future be the 
principal class of business. 

The PrestpENt contragted the terms with those 
of other concerns, and recounted cases in which he 
had lost commissions in consequence of declining to 
accept lower fees than those laid down by the Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Farrer said he had had similar experiences, 
and non-members of the Association had benefited 
by the attitude he had adopted out of loyalty to the 
Association. 

Mr. \uriron mentioned that he also had suffered 
in the same way, but added that his work for the 
Veterinary Insurance Company had proved more 
profitable to him than for another company which 
he named. 

Mr. Levir considered something should be done 
to protect members who were in competition with 
non-members when the latter resorted to under- 
cutting, such as was the case in towns like Derby. 
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As a rule the practitioner in isolated districts had not | 
to meet such competition, and could command the 
scheduled fees. 

Mr. DuckwortTH replied that this would establish 
a precedent which country as distinct from town 
members might find themselves compelled to follow, | 
and the whole standing of the profession would 
thereby be weakened. 

Mr. Furness said certain companies dispensed 
with an examination rather than pay higher fees 
than those stipulated in their scale, and took the 
chance of a dispute arising in regard to payment 
under a policy in the event of the death of the animal. 
He also reminded members that once a stranger 
obtained a footing in a district by accepting lower | 
fees it was difficult to oust him. 

As a means of solving the difficulty, the Hon. | 
Secretary advised all members to become agents for | 
the company. 

It was resolved to adhere to the charge of 10s. 6d. | 
as the minimum for an inspection. 

Resignation Withdrawn.—Mr. Levit explained the | 
circumstances which had induced him to tender his 
resignation from the Association, and after a general | 
explanation he was pressed to withdraw it, more | 
especially on the ground that as occupying an inde- | 
pendent position his advice and assistance were of , 
peculiar value to the Association, and that his example | 
might militate against the solidarity of the organisa- | 
tion. Mr. Levie eventually yielded to these solicita- 
tions and agreed to continue membership. 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE N.V.M.A. 
A motion stood on the agenda in the name of 


Mr. King, making it obligatory on members of the | 
County Association to become subscribing members 
of the National Veterinary Medical Association. In 
his unavoidable absence it was formally proposed by 
the PRESIDENT, who emphasised the fact that the 
privileges of such membership included a free copy 
of the Veterinary Record weekly, and the possibility 
of the adjustment of grievances against practitioners 
who belonged to the National Association but not 
to a local Association. 

Mr. Levigz, on the other hand, as one who was 
formerly for some years a member of the National 
Association, declared that he had derived little or no, 
benefit therefrom, and that the compulsion to join 
it might drive members from the local Association. 
He moved that the question be deferred till the 
next meeting. 

Mr. DuckworTH and others concurred with Mr. 
Levie, whose amendment was carried. 
County Council Fees.—The Hon. Srcretary 
reported that in accordance with instructions he had 
written to the National Association urging that steps 
should be taken to secure the adoption of a uniform | 
scale of fees for the whole country for veterinary | 
surgeons holding appointments under the County | 
Councils, and had been informed that the matter 

would receive attention. 

Correspondence.—A request was received from the 
National Association for certain information as to 


unqualified persons in the district. He was empowered 
to supply the information sought for. 

The Lancashire Veterinary Medical Association 
invited that Association to co-operate with other 
northern branches in securing the election of can- 
didates for the Council of the National College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, and the meeting resolved that 
the names of the candidates should first be ascer- 
tained, the subsequent course of action to be deter- 
mined at the next meeting. 

The Committee of the Malcolm Memorial Fund 
wrote asking for subscriptions, and it was decided to 
reply expressing regret that the financial position of 
the Association precluded it from complying with the 
request. 

It was resolved to take advantage of the offer of the 
Veterinary Record to insert notice of the meetings of 
the Association. 

New Member.—On the proposition of the Hon. 
SecrRETARY, Mr. Briggs was unanimously elected as 
a member of the Association, and Mr. LEvIE gave 
him a warm welcome as the first to join from 
the neighbouring county of Notts. 

Questions of Practice—The PRESIDENT produced 
a specimen of a case—-the first which had come under 
his notice—-of what he believed to be osteoporosis 
in a two-year-old shire filly, and stated that it was 
his intention to submit it for the opinion of a pathol- 
ogist. He also related details of two instances of 
post-parturient hemorrhage in heifers which he 


_ had been called upon to deal with, and in the course 


of general conversation the members exchanged 
views and experiences on this matter and the cognate 
subject of the best time and method for the removal 
of placenta from both cows and mares, a somewhat 
wide diversity of practice being revealed, especially 
in regard to the time allowed to elapse. 

On the motion of Mr. Levis, the President was 
cordially thanked for initiating the discussion. 

Tar Spraying. The Hon. Secretary expressed 
the view that the profession should make representa- 
tions to the road authorities in reference to the danger 
of the present methods of road construction and 
tar spraying of roads already constructed of tar 
macadam. Other members agreed with him, and it 
was unanimously resolved to bring the matter before 
the National Veterinary Medical Association, with 
the suggestion that the various branches should be 
asked to formulate their opinions in regard to the 
danger of tar spraying to livestock generally. 

F. Marrison, Hon. Sec. 








Notes and News. 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease. 


OUTBREAK IN East LOTHIAN. 
A fresh outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease has 


| occurred in Scotland. The case is in the burgh of 


Prestonpans, in the county of East Lothian, where over 
thirty cows in two adjoining dairy premises belonging 
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to brothers have become affected. It appears that 
a number of cows were bought in Perth, where animals 
subsequently became affected. The transaction was 
reported to the Local Authority, and the bought-in 
cows were kept under supervision for a period of about 
six weeks. During that time they showed no traces 
of disease. How the outbreak has now occurred no 
one seems to know. 

When the discovery was made, Mr. Andrew Hume, 


Haddington, the veterinary inspector of the County | 


Local Authority, immediately issued an order pro- 
hibiting all movement of cattle, sheep, goats, and pigs 


into, out of, or along any highway within the parish | 


of Prestonpans, the boundary being the Station Road 
or Mid Road, and the Cuthill New Road on the west. 


Mr. Brown, the Veterinary Inspector of the Ministry | 


of Agriculture at Glasgow, visited the premises, con- 
firmed the case, and ordered the slaughter of the two 
herds, in which there are about 110 cows. 

The outbreak is causing considerable anxiety in the 
district, where there are a number of valuable pedigree 
herds. 


from disease for many years. 


It was announced in the House of Commons 
recently that it has been decided to set up a Depart- 
mental Committee, whose terms of reference would be : 
To inquire into the origin and circumstances of the 


The county of East Lothian has been immune | 


recent outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease, and into | 


the pelicy and procedure which was pursued in dealing 


with the disease, and to report whether any alteration | 


of the methods of administrative control hitherto 
adopted or any amendment of the existing law is 
necessary or desirable.” 


For removing cows without a licence, contrary to 
the Foot-and-Mouth Disease Order, Edmund Farrow, 
of Newbold Farm, Rochdale, has been fined £5 by the 
Rochdale county justices. He was driving a furniture 
van at night without a red rear light when a policeman 
stopped him for deficient lighting. As the van re- 
started the constable heard something moving inside 
it, and asked Farrow what it contained. He replied, 
‘ Furniture,” but the policeman insisted on looking, 
and found two cows in the van with a farm hand in 
charge of them. 


The Salford Cattle Market, the second largest in 
England, has been re-opened after being closed for five 
weeks because of the outbreak. 


During the week ended 13th March 32 premises were 
found to be infected with foot-and-mouth disease, as 
against 65 in the previous week. The total number of 
premises found to be infected in connection with the 
present outbreak was then 1,010. No fresh centres of 
disease had been discovered in the week. 

In its endeavour to secure the elimination of foot-and- 
mouth disease at the earliest possible date, the Ministry 
of Agriculture is urging upon farmers the necessity of 
taking the greatest care to see that infection is not spread 


| at the close of the year under report. 
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from known or recent centres of disease through the care- 
lessness of farm servants, visitors, or even farmers them- 
selves. 


Motor Speed Limit. 

A motoring correspondent, in a forecast, given in 
The Times, of the report of the Minister of Transport’s 
Departmental Committee on the taxation and 
regulation of motor vehicles, states that they will 
recommend the entire abolition of any speed limit 
for ordinary cars and motor cycles, coupled with a 
better definition of, and much severer penalties for, 
‘driving to the public danger.” They will not pro- 
pose the examination of applicants for drivers’ licences 
nor any restriction on cars with left-hand drive. 
It is pointed out that these proposals, if adopted, 
cannot become law before the autumn. 


Veterinary Officers’ Pay. 

An Army Order amending the Pay Warrant, 1914, 
cancels the provision by which charge pay at 5s. a day 
was allowed to veterinary officers employed with the 
Army Remount Service in a command at home 
(A.O. 45 of 1922). 


Veterinary Graduates’ Association, Vellore. 

The report of the Executive Committee for the year 
ending 3lst October, 1921, includes the following :— 

The Association came into existence with a nucleus of 
fifteen members present at a social gathering of the 
Veterinary Graduates on the 23rd October, 1920, in Vellore. 
The committee was then formed to draft rules and bye-laws 
for the working of the Association and to take necessary 
steps to enlist the sympathy and the co-operation of the 
scattered members of the profession. The response of 
the profession has been very encouraging from the begin- 
ning. ‘The first formal meeting of the Association was held 
on the 28th December, 1920, when the rules and bye-laws 
were adopted, and the Association was registered on the 
8th January, 1921, under the Societies’ Registration Act 
of 1860. 

The Association, which started with fifteen members 
on its rolls, had eighty-six on the 28th December, 1920, 
i.e., Within two months of its formation, and 171 members 
The last figure 
includes almost all the members of the profession in the 
Civil Veterinary Department, Madras, Local Bodies, and 
Private practitioners, in addition to a few members from 
the Bombay Presidency, Bengal (Assam), Hyderabad 
(Deccan), Mysore, Cochin, Pudukota, and Coorg. The 
one noteworthy feature is that out of the twenty-seven 
new graduates of the Madras Veterinary College who 
passed out in March last twenty-six enrolled themselves 
in a body immediately. : 

During the year there were only two meetings held: 
one on 28th December, 1920, and the other on 24th April, 
1921. At the first meeting, in addition to the business 
transacted, two papers, one on “ Our Needs,” by Mr. T. 
Vinayaka Mudaliar, and the other on ‘* Veterinary Science, 
its Historic Review and its service to Humanity,” by 
Mr. L. Kumaraswamy Pantulu, were read. 

It is a matter of extreme satisfaction to note the success 
that has so far attended the activities of this Association, 
and it is hoped that this spontaneous outburst of enthusi- 
asm and support from the profession will be enduring. 

Certain resolutions regarding the opening of a Library 
and starting of a Veterinary Journal passed at the meetings 
of the Association could not be given effect to, due to 
other heavy work. 
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In concluding this report, the Executive Committee 
expresses its extreme thankfulness to all the members 
of the Association for the valuable help rendered towards 
the progress of the Association. 

A. RAMALINGA 


Madras, 29th December, 1921. 


MuUDALIAR, President. 





Heavy Horse Breeding. 
GOVERNMENT GRANTS STOPPED. 

The Council of the Shire Horse Society has received a 
letter from the Minister of Agriculture stating that ‘“‘ one 
of the recommendations of the Committee on National 
Expenditure was that the funds provided for the live stock 
acheme should be very considerably reduced, and though 
the Government has not seen its way to give full effect 
to this recommendation it has decided that no further 
funds are to be provided for the continuance of grants to 
heavy horse societies.”’ 

A special meeting of the Council was held recently to 
consider this decision, Sir Walter Gilbey presiding. It 
was decided to send a resolution to the Prime Minister and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer inviting them to reconsider 
the decision, on the grounds that from the point of view of 
economy the amount at stake was insignificant, and that 
the withdrawal of the Government grant would seriously 
react upon the activities and impair the utility of the work 
of the various heavy horse societies, and make all the 
difference in the final selection of the stallion. It was 
further resolved that the Minister of Agriculture should be 
asked to receive a deputation, consisting of Sir Walter 
Gilbey, Bt., Sir Bernard Greenwell, Bt., and Mr. N. W. 
Smith Carington, to place the views of the Society before 


him. 
Vitamin Theory Attacked. 


Under the bold heading, “ Are there Vitamins ‘"’ the 
medical correspondent of the Times questions not only 
the importance, but the existence, of the accessory food 
factors in the following terms :— 

No man has ever seen, tasted, or handled a vitamin. 
Yet in the last two years it has been current teaching that, 
unless all men eat these mysterious, secret elements of 
focd, they will suffer. 

That doctrine, however, has just found critics in Captain 
Elliott, M.P.,and Dr. Orr, Director of the Rowlett Institute, 
both distinguished workers, who have recently sent a 
communication on the subject to a pathological journal. 
They devoted themselves to a study of the feeding of the 
larger domestic animals and point out that in this connec- 
tion the field is very wide, for there are about 23,000,000 
sheep, 3,100,000 pigs, and 12,000,000 cattle in these 
islands. Moreover, in stud books, milk records, and meat 
market statistics a vast amount of information awaits 
the student. ‘‘ The meat industry,” says Captain Elliott, 
“is really a gigantic series of feeding experiments where 
weighed quantities of food are fed to weighed animals, 
the results checked in every case by a post mortem, and 
checked again by a system of serial sections which has no 
parallel amongst any but the most exacting of our patho- 
logists."" The expert stockman possesses a “skilled 
clinical eye,” and this is reinforced by the “lifelong 
experience of the butcher and the housewife.” 

Dietetic causes of disease, whether due to lack of “ vita- 
mins,’ or to other cause, can therefore, it is contended, 
best be studied by taking the animal population into 
consideration. This has been done and, in the first 
instance, it is stated that advocates of the vitamins do 
not lay enough stress on the need of all animals for mineral 
food, e.g., lime and phosphorus. Indeed, some of their 
published figures show that the animals they were working 
with were actually not getting enough lime at the time 
of the experiments. 

The statement has been made that “it is evident that 
a vitamin, probably ‘ Fat-Soluble A,’ occupies a position 
of prime importance in the etiology of rickets.’’ In the 





pig, however, it has been found by Elliott and his co- 
workers that the vitamin theory has no relation whatever 
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to the occurrence or course of this disease ; the absence 
of the so-called “ Fat-Soluble A’”’ (said to be found in 
animal fats, e.g., butter, but not in vegetable fats, « 7.. 
some forms of margarine) does not ensure, nor does its 
presence prevent, the onset of typical rickets. But a 
true rickets can, they state, be produced in pigs by with- 
holding certain mineral salts. ‘‘ These results,” it is 
added, “‘ were so contrary to the accepted opinions of the 
day that they have been withheld from publication till 
investigation which has now lasted for over a year and a 
half was fully confirmed. Observations on over 100 
animals have been made.” 

in the case of the sheep a disease at least resembling 
rickets is known. It occurs when food which should. 
according to the theory, contain all the vitamins, is being 
eaten. Consequently, in sheep rickets is not a vitamin 
disease at all. Cattle, horses, and dogs are then discussed. 
and finally a note is appended on human rickets. It is 
pointed out that the shortage of butter and wide use of 
margarine during the war coincided with no increase. 
and even with a striking decrease, in the infantile mor- 
tality from rickets, and yet butter contains the A vitamin. 
while vegetable butter (margarine) does not. The follow- 
ing table shows this :-— 


DEATHS FROM RICKETs. 
(Rate per 1,000 for children under one year.) 
1912 | 1913 | 1914 | 1905 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 
| 





| 
034! 0-44! 039] 0:39! 0-41) 0-41! 0-35) 0-24 

Margarine consumption became universal about 1918 
About this time, however, ‘“‘War Bread” was also in 
universal use—that is to say, bread containing the ‘‘ minera! 
of the grain.”’ Is this, it is asked, a mere coincidence ‘ 

The war is finally carried into the country of the 
believers in vitamins by the statement that their results 
depend to some considerable extent on weaning experi- 
ments on rats, mice, and guinea-pigs. There is not, it 
is stated, a single exact estimation recorded as to the 
milk of the rat, mouse or guinea-pig. Therefore we do 
not know the nature of the food to which we desire to 
produce approximations. 

The new work bristles with controversy, and no opinion 
on it can be expressed at this stage. But it has been 
carried out carefully, and the vitamin school of thinkers 
must needs, one may suppose, supply an answer to the 
facts adduced. 








Obituary. 
Mr. Norman Howe. 


The interment of the late Mr. Norman Howe, M.R.C.V.S., 
of 32 Great Bond Street, took place at the Macclesfield 
Cemetery on March 2nd. Amongst the numerous floral 
tributes were wreaths from the directors of the Macclesfield 
Equitable Provident Society and the Macclesfield Municipal 
Officers’ Association. 

A native of Denton, the late Mr. Howe, who was 46 years 
of age, came to Macclesfield in 1901, and built up an 
extensive practice in the surrounding district. He was 
eventually appointed veterinary surgeon to the Corporation 
and the Macclesfield Co-operative Society. From time to 
time he appeared as a witness in police court cases, mostly 
for the defence, and always gave his evidence very fairly, 
and in a manner which commanded the respect of the 
court. The circumstances of his death are particularly 
sad. It appears that last October he sustained a slight 
scratch on his right hand whilst giving medicine to a horse, 
and about a fortnight later he underwent an operation for 


‘blood poisoning. Unfortunately, the temporary improve- 


ment in his condition was not maintained, and ultimately 
he was admitted to the Macclesfield Infirmary, where he 
died from shock and heart failure, following amputation 
of the left leg, owing to the development of cellulitis. 
Much sympathy is felt for Mrs. Howe and family in their 
great affliction—-Cheshire Daily Echo. 
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Correspondence. 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tue-day morning for insertion in following Saturday's issue. 

All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con- 
tributor for publication. 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his correspondents. 








Canine Distemper. 
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temperature, discharge from nose and eyelids, ulcerated 


cornea and skin eruptions, passed away within a fortnight 
and the animal remained apparently well for several weeks 
before fits, broncho-pneumonia, etc., manifested themselves. 

Such a quiescent phase has been noticed in many diseases 
of other animals and, in particular, white-scour, which 


| may be followed, after a silent phase of some three months. 


by broncho-pneumonia. 
It is not rare in canine distemper, but judging by the 


| remarks of an assumed authority who writes under a 


Sir,—The question raised by Messrs. Parsons and Kirk | 


in your previous issues is of extreme importance to 
veterinary surgeons who keep an infirmary for sick dogs, 
or take in dogs as boarders only. It is a subject that is 
not expounded satisfactorily in most of the books assuming 


consequence | am surprised that Mr. F. O. Parsons has 
not given us more data. This is particularly the case, 
because Mr. Parsons had one of the best opportunities for 
studying this disease from its beginning and during all its 


phases in several series, comprising a very large number 408 . 
' misjudged by a cantankerous client, who would probably 


of dogs. Some twenty years ago, when acting as veterinary 
surgeon in charge of the Distemper Vaccination Com- 
mittee’s kennels at Irongate Wharf, Fulham, I believe 


pseudonym in the lay press, where he displays questionable 
taste in railing against his professional brethren, it is 
rarely observed. This writer appears to have but a super- 
ficial knowledge of the subject, which he has seemingly 
failed to study from the beginning or during all its phases, 


| else his description would not have been so stereotyped 


the records he made of bi-daily observations of all the | 


dogs would, if they had been published fully in the veter- 
inary press, have afforded the profession much valuable 
data to guide them in giving an expert opinion. 

I believe that these observations showed that not much 
reliance could be placed on the thermometer as an aid to 
diagnosis, prognosis, or treatment of the disease; that 


to deal authoritatively with the diseases of dogs, and in | @nd lacking in qualification or links 


I believe that many of the pronounced manifestations 
of the disease are but later phases of an earlier condition, 
having a prolonged quiet interval between them. If a 
practitioner should be unfortunate enough to take in a 
dog during this silent phase, he would, very likely, be 


be supported by a “‘cocksure’’ member of the profession, 
who professed no doubt.—Henry Gray, 
| Redfield Lane, S.W.5., March 11th, 1922. 








Army Veterinary Service. 
War OFFICE. REGULAR Forcrs 
Stevens (late R.A.V.C.) to 


LONDON GAZETTE. 
March 15th.--Capt. W. S. 


























































































































the period of incubation was often prolonged, and that | he Capt., with precedence as from March 9th, 1916 
often the initial symptoms, such as languor, rise of | (March 16th). 
Diseases of Animals Acts, 139+ to 1914. Summary of Returns. 
Foot- Glanders aid : 
Rabies. Anthrax. and-Mouth (including Parasitic Sheep Swine Fever. 
$ ° Mange. Scab. 
Disease. Farcy). 
= . — eS Me «6 pi _ . -_ al an - cs ‘eae 
Cases 3 2k = § 3 zs 3 re : £o2 
Period. ee 1 See ieee SS 3 |e-s| 8 lets] e (258 
5 = a 33 “em! 8 J" o-8] S&S |" 2-51 6 2s “G 
oD o i x Zon, af 2 2S= = 2ce 23°. 
s)ac 2 aes a: SES 6 e fs.°¢ a 46 4333S 
ee 3 62 ist ocsia Ps) g jo bel ga fs Ss] 5 2 a 
wee TSB && asizs~s s+ SP EE loe8 
s/sei;se! £ Sé lees ze & Ese) & lacie sats 
o1s< 3 5 Sse Ae oes ot, E [S6S| FE [eesti sa Bae 
A}O =) < -) < © < pp <q jo i) N 
~ GY. BRITAIN. — m aa Oa RIOR Te BS eee Sete oe fee ee 
No.; No. | No. | No. | No. No No. | No. | No. | No. [| No. | No. | No. 
Week ended llth March, 1922 ion eh 16 17 35 2517 34 46] 18 19 3 
war fa]... fas] asf oa] uz]... | a] se] ise} wy | 4 
a ne. 1 eee 37 |. |... | aor] ces} am | 57 | 21 
_ 1919 J. |. 3 4 145 [301] 14 | 25 x 
——| — ee 
Total for 10 weeks, 1922 126 | 139 [1000 | 46252 427 | 671] 333 | 260 | 92 
o ™ ; wean fae) 1 fas | aes | 24 | 2326 | 2 | 5 | 863] 1398] 2%5 ] 222 | 5s 
pond 3 Us 2 p 5 5 | 1510 | 2742] 223 | 44 5 
ye 1920 93 | 121 | 39 | 2001 15 | 1510 | 2742 | 223 7 | 156 
ec i919 J19| 2 | 40 | 58 | -17 | 1001 | 21 | 1 | 1693 | 3468] 171 [-200 | 69 
Nut«.— The ngures tor the current year are approximate only. *Kxcluding outbreaks mm Army horses. 
tC . oe eo ae 
Outbreaks 
Week ended 11th March, 1922 ] 5 4 47 
1921... o£ 2 10 4 wb 
Corresponding Week in 1920 he he a 7 15 l i. 
1919 | 1 1 5 7 3 | 
—Ee——EEEEE EE —— | 
Total for 10 weeks, 1922 | 43 66 | 58 | 350 
-——| 
1921 2 41 wil ia 28 104 17 | 104 
Corresponding period in { 1926 on sire or be 4] 97 252 
1919 mae 35 | (88 12 | 42 








Nore. —-The tigures tor the current year are approximate only. | 
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GLYCEROL HEROIN Go: (wiLLows). 


Comp. Heroin, Ammon. Hypophosph. and Hyoscyamus. 


For the treatment of Bronchitis, Laryngitis, etc., 
in Horses and Dogs. 








Willows, Francis, Butler & Thompson, Ltd., 


WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, 


40 Aldersgate Street, London, E.C. 1. 


Telephone: City 3618 and 3619. ESTABLISHED #1751. Telegrams : FORTY, LONDON. 


“SALOQFORM’” 
PESSARIES. 


Of great value in all cases of parturition in cows or mares, and if admin- 
istered immediately after parturition will prevent the after-birth becoming foul, 
and keep the uterus clean and healthy. 





These Pessaries are highly recommended by members of the profession who 
have used them, and repeated unsolicited testimony to this effect has been 
received. Those who have not tried them are earnestly requested to send for 
a sample dozen, which will be sent by post on receipt of the price as shown. 


Yellow - 9/-; White - 8/-; Red - 7/- per dozen net. 





HARKNESS, BEAUMONT & CO., 


Wholesale Chemists, 
JUNCTION BRIDGE, LEITH, EDINBURGH. 








